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An exceptionally large number of letters followed the 
publication in our March Annual Forecast Number, of 
David Raffelock’s article, “‘The Tapestry of Change in 
Writing Requirements.’’ The temptation is great to pub- 
lish several of these letters, practically all of which were 
laudatory. However, we content ourselves « ith one which 
raises a question of vital importance. Mr. Raffelock will 
answer this letter in the May issue of The Author & 
Journalist. 


Dear Mr. Raffelock: 

I want to commend your courage for your article in the 
March number of The Author & Journalist—it must have 
taken courage, considering your position as a teacher of 
authorship. 

Your article is one of the most terrible indictments I 
have ever read, and in spite of my knowledge of condi- 
tions, and my greater suspicion of worse things, my imag- 
ination had not run so far. I hope and pray things are 
not as bad as you believe, yet I fear they are, particularly 
in view of recent developments between France and Ger- 
many. It almost makes one despair for the human race. 
My husband says to me, “If the people are so stupid—’”’ 
And I reply, ‘‘Who makes them stupid? We writers. Or 
rather the pressure that is brought to bear on writers. If 
the people never hear the truth, through the radio, the 
church, the school, through books and magazines, what 
chance have they to learn the truth?” 

Under such conditions who would want to succeed as a 
writer? Not I. I'd rather starve than feed on the blood 
of my fellow beings. I was just getting a start when the 
last war came on. I refused to write war stuff, or even to 
read more of it than could be avoided—the import of it 
was all too plain to me. As a result I dropped out for 
years, and have never since really got in again. Now if 
another war must be worked up, I am out again. It may 
not be particularly to my credit—if you would look on it 
that way—I am simply incapable of such terrible deeds. 
If only other writers would “‘strike’’ and refuse to sell 
their souls to the devil, then the money power could find 
no one to fight the most necessary part of its battle, that 
of deceiving the people and keeping them in ignorance. 
War not only would end, it would never start. 

Where can one take hold, what can one do? You will 
say: nothing. But why must that be so? When so many 
people do understand the situation—more than ever before, 
since this depression made so many think by pinching their 
bellies. I begin to think that the ‘‘general strike’’—from 
which writers in particular should not be left out—is the 
only remedy. But who knows how to bring that about? 
Sincerely yours, 

EVA N. ALGER. 


San Francisco 


HOPE FOR SONG WRITERS 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

Always an interested reader of Author & Journalist, I 
noted with interest the article entitled “Song Writing— 
Thankless Profession,’ by Sydney King Russell in the 
February issue. 

I think Mr. Russell has stated much of truth in this 
short article; however, one finishes it with a feeling that 
it is possibly a distorted picture of the entire situation. 

Needless to point out, we live in a complex civilization 
in which competition in everything is very acute—too 
much so for comfort. This is true of doctors, dentists, law- 
yers, grocers, druggists, literary magazines, song writers 
and music publishers. I sincerely question that there is 
less competition in any other form of commercial literary 
endeavor than there is in song writing. 

Let us understand that hundreds of songs are written— 
I mean professionally written numbers—for every one that 
is a “hit’—yet the field is much wider open to newcomers 
than Mr. Russell seems to think. During the last few 
months, three of the biggest hits were by previously un- 
known writers and represented their first published num- 
bers—lI refer to “Isle of Capri,’’ ‘“‘Red Sails in the Sun- 
set,”” and ‘“‘Music Goes ’Round and ’Round.” 

Instead of an expression of futility—which is patently 
what Mr. Russell’s article amounts to—it seems to me it 
would be much more helpful and constructive to give read- 
ers of Author & Journalist something of encouragement 
and constructive help. 

Please understand that I do not mean to paint a rosy 
picture of “turn your songs into gold,’’ as one New York 
“arranger’’ advertises, or to suggest the idea of “fame and 
fortune’ through song-writing, as a Los Angeles song- 
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service company advertises—although on a much-curbed 
scale following your expose and that of the Metronome 
Magazine. 

I think new song writers should be given a clear—not 
a distorted—picture of the field, including its obstacles and 
difficulties, none of which are unsurmountable to those 
with professional material, Mr. Russell of the art songs to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


Cordially yours, 


Portland, Ore. SYLVESTER L. CROSS. 


PAPER CLIPS AGAIN 


Can you say something in the A. & J. about the use of 
clips on rejects? Almost every day the postman stops to 
collect 3 cents overdue postage because some editor has 
attached a clip to a story or article he did not want. 3 
cents each is costly for paper clips, eh wot? 

CHICAGOAN. 


The Author & Journalist long ago gave up any attempt 
to combat the paper-clip nuisance. Ask something com- 
paratively easy—such as a crusade for free postage on 
manuscripts, or an anti-rejection-slip law. 


PAY AS YOU ENTER 


A reader sends us correspondence with a firm entitled 
Fortuny’s, New York City. This concern submitted a 
prize contest announcement to various newspapers and 
periodicals (which The Author & Journalist declined to 
publish because of its obviously ambiguous wording). The 
contributor who submitted work received the following 
letter in response: 


Dear Madame: 

We thank you for the interesting material which you 
have submitted to our Contest. 

Our Editorial Board has enjoyed immensely your con- 
tribution and congratulates you most sincerely for your 
unusual writing ability. 

While you have not been elected for our January prizes, 
we feel that your material has all the qualifications to 
be accepted for our “OUTSTANDING AMERICAN 
WRITERS,” a publication which soon will appear. The 
compensation is on a royalty basis. 

The invitation is also extended you by our Editorial 
Board to submit manuscripts which are suitable for book 
publication, whether they are fiction, non-fiction or a 
collection of shorter works (poems, short stories, essays). 

We beg to remain 

Yours faithfully, 
FORTUNY'’S. 


The second communication, a printed letter, revealed 
‘acceptance. 


the true nature of the 


TO OUR SELECTED AUTHORS: 


We like to submit to you the program and aims of our 
publication, MODERN REPRESENTATIVE WRIT- 
ERS, for which your material has been accepted by our 
Editorial Board. 

The present literary situation is difficult for writers as 
well as for publishers. The field of the first is thickly 
crowded. The task of the second, that of selection, in- 
creasingly arduous. With MODERN REPRESENTA- 

WRITERS, Fortuny’s aims to simplify the 
problem of editors and publishers by submitting to them, 
as well as to the reading public in general, a FEW 
SELECTED writers who warrant their friendly attention 
and earnest consideration. 

MODERN REPRESENTATIVE WRITERS is a col- 
lection of some of the best short contributions offered to 
Fortuny’s. It presents a unique opportunity for writers 
to secure remuneration for their work, have their writ- 
ings included in a handsome volume and their name ap- 
pear before the attention of influential critics and editors. 

MODERN REPRESENTATIVE WRITERS will be 
published as soon as our selection of material has been 
completed. As one of the authors who have been 
ACCEPTED, you are entitled to share, with the other 
authors, a royalty of 20% on the net returns derived from 
the sale of the volume. This royalty will be paid to you 
twice a year, during the months of January and July 
and will be computed from the distribution of the first 
500 copies of the book. The first 500 copies will be used 
to promote the publication. 

You are invited to purchase six copies of the volume 
containing your writings at $3 each (list price). Below 
is a form for your convenience. We also request a brief 
biographical sketch of yourself. Communicate freely with 
us for any further information and we beg to remain, 

Yours faithfully, 
T. H. Fortuny. 
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| THE BREATH OF LIFE 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


ANY thousands of manuscripts pour 
M into New York every month, and all 

but a few of them pour back with no 
reason from the editor. Of course, one reason 
for this is that there are not enough magazines 
to publish all the manuscripts written. But 
even if the market were enormously increased, 
the vast majority of these manuscripts would 
still be rejected. Most of them do not deserve 
to be published anywhere. They lack the 
breath of life. This is the chief cause of failure 
in creative writing; the work is not really 
creative; it is imitative, words merely, blah. 
Putting this breath of life into a manuscript is 
the hardest and most exalted of literary tasks. 
Let’s talk about it. 

Learning writers worry much about their 
language, their plots, their ingenuity, because 
these things are easily seen and comprehended; 
but to the spirit of their pages, the creative, 
rhapsodic factor, they give little heed, largely 
because it cannot be seen. I am expected, as 
the author of a book on plot-making, to be 
most concerned about correct plots. No. The 
bulk of the writings of such noted authors as 
Chekhov, Katherine Mansfield, William Allen 
White, and much of Hemingway and Sherwood 
Anderson has no plots in the formal sense. 
Something may be done with a sincere, expres- 
sive manuscript with no plot; but a dead man- 
uscript, plotted or not, is only fit for the ash 
can. 

The pursuit of technique as a possible solution 
of inexpressiveness is a sad waste of time. A 
writer absorbed in plots and patterns and rules 
for structure as an end in itself and without 
thought of an impulse to expression is lost. 


Mr. Uzzell, a long-time contributor to the 
A. & J., gives the considered advice of a 
former editor, writer, author of 
on writing, and teacher and critic. 


texthooks 


He has simply overdone his craftsmanship, and 
has not helped his expressiveness one bit. 

Inexpressive writers can be divided into two 
classes: first, those who either have nothing 
to say or who are hopelessly reticent, in- 
hibited; second, those who are capable of ex- 
pressiveness, but are prevented because of some 
misunderstanding or maladjustment in their 
writing habits. Concerning the former, I have 
nothing to say. Water cannot be poured from 
an empty pitcher—nor when the water within 
is frozen. Most cases of hopelessly inarticulate 

«writers, can, however, be diagnosed as wanting 

in nervous force, in sheer energy. About the 
mal-adjusted writers more may be said. Let 
me, very briefly, set down here four common 
typical cases. 

First there is the writer who is inexpressive 
because he imitates. The difficulty here is that 
the writer’s imitation is nearly always uncon- 
scious. Manifestly all writers imitate more or 
less; life itself is largely imitation. As great 
a writer as Moliere boasted that he could take 
what he wanted where he found it. The trick 
of course is to take hints but not substance or 
manner. A writer may be a thief but never a 

parrot. 

The second type of curable inexpressive 
writer is the realist who simply will not write 
about the things he best understands. It is 
natural for a person who has spent a long 
period of years at a certain job or living with a 
certain group of people, on taking up writing 
to wish forever after to escape from the bore- 
dom of his former life. Inevitably he turns to 
people and adventures which he has been denied. 
In other words, he attempts in his writing to 
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“escape.” He forgets for the moment that the 
privilege of escaping is the reader’s, not the 
writer’s. He has not learned that professional 
writers do not try to escape; they write what 
they know, no matter how arduous the task. 

A third type of misunderstanding is that 
from which many romanticists suffer. These 
introverted writers depend upon their en- 
thusiasms, their colorful imaginations, for the 
subject matter of their stories. Their mistake 
is in disapproving or possibly even in being 
ashamed of these enthusiasms. Sensitive con- 
sciences impel them to write of things which 
they think others would approve. Here is an 
example: A woman married, with two chil- 
dren, tried in vain for months to succeed with 
adult romance. She despaired of success. Talk- 
ing with me casually, she admitted she had just 
purchased a dog. I asked if she was fond of 
dogs. She replied that she had a “ranch” where 
she took care of some hundred canines. When 
I asked her why she didn’t write about dogs 
she insisted that it was hardly a worthy sub- 
ject for literature. I persuaded her to experi- 
ment. She has since published three success- 
ful books about dogs for dog lovers and is now 
busy with the fourth. 

The fourth inexpressive writer fears that if 
he writes what he best understands it will not 
sell. The truth here often is that he is right. 
It won’t sell at once. His task may well be to 
say what he has to say so well that he’ll create 
a market for his wares. He may of course be 
mistaken; very few even professional writers 
have any idea of the wide range of American 
literary markets. A competent literary agent 
may many times find markets for manuscripts 
believed by their authors to be unsalable. 

What can we do with these stifled scribes? 
The obvious answer, of course, is that they 
should above all cultivate honesty, complete 
sincerity; they must sternly resolve to discover 
and express their own inner, private impulses, 
their deeper urges to life, love, work, fame. 
They must have patience in cultivating a style 
appropriate to such a personal message. Such a 
style cannot be perfected in a few days or a 
few weeks. Laborious, intelligent practice and 
experimentation alone can do it. 

That these are the ways to literary fame is 
proven by literary biography. Remember old 
Samuel Pepys! A small public official famed 
neither for wisdom, common sense, nor good 
manners seemed to have known no better than 
to set down day by day exactly what he did, 
thought and felt. The result—diary. James 
Boswell was determined to write up his demi- 
god, Dr. Johnson. Nothing would swerve him 
from his purpose. Many of his notes about his 
idol embarrassed him; generations have laughed 
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at his naivete, and yet the work he produced 
earned for him also a permanent place in Eng- 
lish literature. So also Kipling and O. Henry 
and even writers of our own day like Caldwell 
and Faulkner. Fame has come to all these 
chiefly because of their industry and their gift 
for being themselves. 

Good writing is very much an inside job. 
Nothing is more “inside” a person than _ his 
feelings. His thoughts may be very much a 
reflection of the opinions of others; his feelings 
however are his own! Artistic salvation then 
depends upon connecting with and exploiting 
feelings. 

Our most intense feelings are our emotions; 
emotions in turn result from internal dis- 
turbances caused by conflict. When these in- 
stinctive hungers are frustrated, a clash results 
which produces the response known as an 
emotion. These conflicts are too numerous to 
be contained in the conscious mind. They are 
forced down into the unconscious, which in this 
way becomes a storehouse of drama and melo- 
drama. In this strange and mysterious chamber 
of the mind are constantly being enacted un- 
resolved battles which portray unrestrainedly 
the very essence of our emotional selves. 

How, now, may writers tap the rich resources 
of this psychic storehouse? Tap them every 
successful artist most certainly do. The best 
index to these treasures is, of course, our dreams. 
Dreams, though chaotic, are often rich in 
feeling. Because each person has for his dreams 
his own set of symbols which, unless interpreted 
by an expert, are not understood, we see the 
chief difficulty in attempting to use dreams 
unmodified as a source of narrative. 

Some attempt at this unmodified use has 
been made at Paris, that proving ground for 
new ideas in all the arts. Such writings, called 
Surrealism, attempt to reach the subconscious 
of the reader rather than to give him the benefit 
of the unconscious of the writer. Here is a 
passage translated from the French: 


The haif hour after eleven was striking at a 
clock in the neighborhood. A few taxicabs were 
passing nonchalantly and the camels had not yet 
all gone in. A person on the lookout could have 
seen in the distance the President of the Re- 
public, who was wearing a court jacket and had 
with him the King of the Hellenes, the latter 
seeming so young that he made one want to teach 
him to read. They were being followed by a 
young hetaira offering her services. It was raining 
gloves, which were being blown hither and thither 
by the chill November wind. 


Unconscious charm there may be here, but to 
most readers, this passage is but one example 
of what bad gin will do for a writer. The 
author, I fear, was pursuing a theory rather 
than a dream. 

Another form of mental activity that taps 
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the unconscious is free association. Here, with 
the performer awake yet thoroughly relaxed 
and abandoned to his stream of consciousness, 
which he either speaks aloud for someone to 
record or writes out himself, we find inevitably 
much material from the lower mind. The ex- 
pert can, in fact, when such images are faith- 
fully reported, trace unconscious conflicts as 
easily as in dreams themselves. This freedom 
of expression of feelings is due in part to the 
deliberate effort to accept only ideas springing 
up from within but more to the minimum of 
control exercised by the conscious mind. Such 
outpourings are seldom very interesting but 
they are generally intelligible. In them expres- 
sion is high but artistic communicability is 
still low. 

This emphasis is reversed in a third form of 
mental activity: the writing of finished works 
of fiction. Here we find, especially in the be- 
ginner, a highly complicated, intense, absorbing 
effort of conscious control, so great in fact that 
in most cases the entire mind is so swamped 
with this effort that no opening at all seems 
left into the unconscious. The result generally 
is a maximum of clarity, of logical order, but 
of no self-expression in the deeper, colorful 
sense. The main cause for lifeless, amateurish 
work now stands revealed. 

These observations suggest the following law 
concerning creative writing: The more a writer 
srtives towards order and communicability the 
more his work is likely to lose in ex pressiveness. 
As a striking instance of the principle at work 
I should like to submit three exhibits. These 
examples of the three forms of mental activity 
just described were furnished me by a young 
man once numbered among my students. His 
literary problems were quickly diagnosed as 
chiefly lifelessness in his pages. This even he 
admitted after I proved the possibility of mak- 
ing a list of his favorite authors when in high 
school from an examination of his current short 
stories. The first exhibit is the first sentence of 
one of the first manuscripts he brought me. 
It went thus: “One evening last winter as I 
was about to devote myself to a session of read- 
ing and speculation I was summoned to the 
bedside of a sick friend.” 

The imitative literary flavor in this sentence 
is obvious. The writer admitted to me, though 
with reluctance, that he was thinking much 
more about his style as such than he was about 
any sick man or his relation to him. His story 
was based on real life. The sick man referred 
to was a former employer named James Dillon. 
This Dillon, it seems, had given him a job in 
his store when he was quite young. The writer 
developed a fear of Dillon, who was unreason- 
able, tyrannical. In time difficulty arose be- 
tween them, until finally the writer was fired 


after a heated argument. Thereafter the author 
was afraid of Dillon, although he tried to num- 
ber him among his friends. The author’s 
mother and Dillon’s wife were neighbors. 

Bearing these things in mind, I asked the 
young author to free-associate aloud for a 
moment around the happenings of that evening 
when the telephone rang in real life. He co- 
operated willingly and after a few experiments 
we produced the following: ‘‘That evening, 
snow outside—I was reading the paper after 
dinner, smoking my pipe—suddenly that ring 
of the phone—how loud it seemed—I jumped. 
It was Mrs. Dillon asking me to run over to 
see Jim who was sick. Jim sick, at last; he 
may die.” 

The shorter, more colloquial words, the 
natural rhythm, increased tension and sugges- 
tion of conflict stand forth in these few, irrup- 
tive phrases. Clearly the expression here is far 
more effective than is the first sentence of the 
story quoted above. 

I asked the author if he ever dreamed of 
James Dillon. On his admitting that he had, 
I asked him to keep track of his dreams until 
Dillon should appear in them. Several weeks 
of waiting ensued but in time my young man 
arrived, bringing me this brief actual record 
of a nightmore: 

“I was running across a ploughed field; I 
stumbled, fell, got up, looked up over my 
shoulder and that monster’s horse was galloping 
right down upon me. I screamed and plunged 
on; I couldn’t move, cried out, ‘Mother, 
Mother’!” 

Here at last we have not only feeling and 
emotion but actual melodrama. It seems that 
the author when quite young was frightened 
by a horse. This animal was seized by the un- 
conscious mind as a symbol for Mr. Dillon 
whom he feared. With this deciphering of the 
symbol we have an intelligible, dramatic story. 
Impressive is the still further heightening of 
the feeling content in this version of the 
author’s relation to his former employer. 

These observations suggest the possibilities of 
using day-dreaming rather than actual dream- 
ing as a means of developing greater literary 
expressiveness. I have found such exercise of 
value to my students; each of my classes in 
fiction writing spends at least one week pro- 
ducing recorded day dreams. We have been 
accustomed to calling them “impromptus.” 
We called them “contrapuntals” until we 
realized the inappropriateness of this word. For 
the utmost effectiveness three rules must be 
observed in writing of this type: 

1. The writer must understand that what 
he writes is intended not to sell but for his 
files or, very possibly at first, the waste basket. 
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This objective minimizes the danger of imitat- 
ing. Excessive imitation originates in either 
vanity or fear: a vain belief that one is as good 
as an already famous writer at his own game, 
a fear that one’s own stuff may not be worth 
printing. The remedy is to forget for a time 
editors and famous authors. Postpone for a 
few days the writing of the immortal story or 
novel and be content to be an unknown but 
relaxed writer. 

2. All censorship of the impromptus should 
be abandoned. This means criticism by either 
yourself or another. You must have the cour- 
age to be willing to face whatever comes forth. 
If a fear arises of some one else’s seeing what 
you have written, the best solution of course 
is to lay before that person promptly all such 
writing until the fear has abated! I have 
known of strong men sitting before their type- 
writers completely paralyzed because their wives 
or mothers sat in the next room listening for 
the sounds of creativity and waiting to read 
the result. Such cases require the severest 
discipline. 

3. Impromptus should be written at a fairly 
high rate of speed. A minimum should be one 
thousand words an hour and it is wise to aim at 
two thousand. To begin with, a half hour at 
one sitting is enough. This then should range 
from five hundred to one thousand words. The 
object of writing at this speed is to make it 
impossible for the writer to grope for words 
instead of ideas. When a writer’s beautiful 
vision fades, he slows up and begins to think 
of beautiful words. The remedy is, for a time, 
to deprive him of both his false vision and 
false words. Let him, instead of trying to 
begin his art by tossing classical marble statues 
into the Hall of Fame, try rather to slop about 
with some hunks of clay. Let him, to change 
the figure, for a season learn the feel of his 
raw material—his unattenuated responses to his 
environment, his simple, urgent feelings, his 
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thoughts before they have been tampered with 
by an amateurish understanding of design. 


This, then, is the quantity writing I wish to 
recommend as a means to greater naturalness, 
expressiveness and power. If you have not yet 
had work published, you might very profitably 
spend six months beginning your day’s writing 
by writing a half-hour, thousand word im- 
promptu. It is a cure for excessive imitation. 

In time new themes for stories and novels 
will emerge. Nine out of ten first novels are 
largely autobiographic. Writing impromptus is 
an excellent way to open up your mind and 
heart to this end. 

In offering these writing suggestions I am 
aware of the objections some will make. Such 
writing involves hard work. Admittedly. I of- 
fer an easier, not an easy way to greater expres- 
siveness. A short cut is intended. 

Another objection my more conventional 
readers may offer is that my methods are an 
encouragement to bad writing. My answer to 
this is that if by bad you mean faulty punctua- 
tion, frequently lame syntax, and staggering 
rhetoric, I do not worry. I shall not worry if 
there is a gain in naturalness, spontaneity and 
vitality. The best way to quality is through 
quantity. The way to learn to write is to write. 
One cannot learn how to write well until one 
has learned how to write badly. 

Even if you do not write impromptus, I am 
sure you will find it to your advantage, if your 
habits are not already too deeply set, to write 
rather rapid first drafts of all your stories and 
notes. The least expressive habit of writing is 
to produce a few paragraphs or, say, one page 
and then correct before advancing. The best of 
all methods is to write through once as rapidly 
as possible what you have to say. Later, if what 
you’ve written is faulty, you can write it again. 
A manuscript approximately correct need be 
merely edited or proof-read and finally copied. 


REMARKS THAT MAKE A WRITER THINK 
HOMICIDE JUSTIFIABLE 


“You must make a lot of money.” 


“I suppose you just dash these things off without any trouble at all.” 
“You write? Strange I never heard of you, and I read a lot.” 
“When you need IDEAS come to me. I’m full of them.” 

“How much are you paid for a story like that?” 

“And yet you don’t look as if you could write.” 


“If I had your time I'd write too.” 
“I could have written that myself.” 


“You ought to write MY life. It would make a fine best seller.” 
“I don’t see why you're not famous. The stories I read are very poor.” 
“You don’t know Booth Tarkington and Kathleen Norris personally? That’s strange. You 


say you write.” 


“I’ve thought of a splendid plot for your next story. Want me to tell it to you now?” 


(and worst of all) 
“If I made your money. 


Betsy Logan. 
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. . . By FRANK CLAY CROSS 


BY all odds the 
greatest prize con- 
test for article 
writers that has ever 
been sponsored is 
the five-thousand- 
dollar prize contest 
announced by 
Reader's Digest. 
Five awards of 
$1000 each to go 
“to the authors of 
the five articles 
judged most inter- 
esting by Reader’s 
Digest standards.” 
For all other articles submitted in the contest 
and considered acceptable for publication, $500 
each is offered. The contest will end May 1 
and is open only to writers who have not 
already contributed to “a national magazine of 
general interest.” 

My purpose in discussing this contest is to 
consider various suggestions, offered by the 
editors to guide writers in the preparation of 
the type of articles which will have a chance 
at the prizes. These suggestions, it seems to 
me, come pretty close to covering every precept 
that the article writer should keep in mind, no 
matter for what magazine he may be writing. 

The first requirement, for example, is that 
every article “must be accurate in fact and 
genuine in feeling.” Accurate in fact? Does 
this mean that the writer is necessarily barred 
from using fictitious material of any kind? I 
doubt it. Every professional writer employs 
some degree of fiction, from time to time. He 
has to use it. Suppose, for illustration, that he 
is reporting a conversation pertinent to his dis- 
cussion. Obviously he could not report the 
exact words that were spoken unless the con- 
versation were recorded in shorthand, or by 
some mechanical means. So the words that he 
puts into the mouths of persons who are made 
to speak in his article, must be fictionized. No 
editor could possibly object to that, so long as 
the factual content of the conversation is pre- 
served. 

The appropriate use of fictitious narration, 
however, often goes considerably beyond that 
point. To understand the limits of it, one must 
thoroughly understand its purpose. The one 
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CONTEST BRINGS OUT 
ARTICLE REQUIREMENTS 


and only justification for a fiction, of any kind 
whatsoever, in an article, is to emphasize the 
important facts in it, to stimulate the reader’s 
interest and cause him to read more carefully. 
It must never, under any circumstances, be 
used to make a point or prove an argument. 

For example, I can most easily cite an article 
of my own, recently accepted by The American 
Magazine. I entitled it, “It Pays to Keep Your 
Eyes Open,” and it deals with the salable treas- 
ures that one may find out of doors in the fields 
and among the hills. I relate in it various ex- 
periences of Mr. H. H. Nininger, under whose 
name it is written, and of other persons as well, 
in discovering meteorites, gem stones, Indian 
relics, and so on; and one of the anecdotes that 
you'll read in it, when it appears, concerns a 
woman who found a number of Indian beads, 
in several ant hills somewhere in New Mexico; 
found them and sold them for a fairly good 
price. Now, I actually had in mind no par- 
ticular woman, but I do know of people who 
have found Indian beads in ant hills, and I 
know, furthermore, that they are salable. I 
put several scattered incidents of this sort to- 
gether, as it were, and brought them closer to 
the reader by creating a character to give the 
bare facts life. Therefore this anecdote, while 
fictitious in itself, is entirely true in import. 
In no way does it violate the spirit of the 
truth; it merely drives home a factual point in 
my article. 

Suppose you’re writing an article on old 
songs, as I’m doing at the present time, and 
want to tell how much fun it is to sing them. 
Would you be justified in fabricating the story 
of a party where they were sung and where 
you were one of the participants? Yes, I hold 
that that would be entirely proper, so long as 
you related just what might be expected to 
happen at such a party. Whether such a party 
took place, or not, is not important to the 
theme of your article. To tell about one is 
merely a device to dramatize your story. 

Read almost any magazine article. If you 
are sufficiently alert, you can spot the places 
in it where the author has indulged in fictioniz- 
ing. Either the characters, or the places where 
the incidents are said to have taken place, are 
generally somewhat nebulous. The writer tells 
of ‘“‘a friend” of his who did so and so, or of 
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an unnamed man in some big city who did this 
and that. 

More often, however, the article writer mere- 
ly “dresses up” incidents that actually have 
happened. He knows the main facts of what 
took place, but not the details; so he supplies 
the details. 

I am very sure that the editors of Reader’s 
Digest have no intention of ruling out such 
fiction in the articles submitted to them in the 
present contest. If they tried to eliminate it, 
they would be setting up a standard which they 
could not possibly apply to the articles which 
they reprint from other magazines, for few 
indeed are the articles that do not employ it. 
It is the life of article writing. 

An article, so written, will be “accurate in 
fact” within the definition of every professional 
writer. The admonishment that it must also 
be “genuine in feeling,” simply means that the 
writer must mean what he says. He can’t be 
writing with his tongue in his cheek. That 
needs no further discussion. 

The next item of advice is that articles, to 
be seriously considered in the competition, 
“must be the product of unusual thought or 
unusual knowledge.” This couples closely with 
the statement that “they must deal with a 
subject either not treated before, or presented 
in a fresh light.” Here we have the all-im- 
portant problem of choosing a subject, plus the 
problem of “slant.” An article on a subject 
not treated before obviously originates in un- 
usual knowledge; while a well-known subject, 
presented in a fresh light, must be the product 
of usual thought. 

Actually very few article subjects are entirely 
new. Indeed, the desire to find a new subject 
often leads the beginning writer astray, for he 
seeks out some phenomenon which owes its 
novelty to great rarity or outlandishness, but 
which has no real significance. The editors of 
Reader’s Digest warn against such selections. 
Articles submitted in this contest, they say, 
“must have a significance and interest as broad 
as possible.” 

A significant article must tell the reader 
something that he wants to know. It must 
deal with a subject which in some way con- 
cerns him, or helps him to understand the com- 
plex society in which he lives, or suggests a 
course of action which may enable him to solve 
some problem in which he finds himself in- 
volved. 

The new psychology, now taught in our 
schools and colleges, somewhat decries the classi- 
fication of instincts which was in vogue a 
decade or two ago; but nevertheless, the writer 
who wishes to test the general significance of an 
article subject, may well refer to it. We used 
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to hear, for example, of the instinct for self- 
preservation. Whatever name you give it, such 
an urge does exist in every normal human 
being. Therefore any article which deals with 
the maintenance of health, accident prevention, 
or the treatment of prevalent diseases, is bound 
to appeal to a very large audience of readers. 
Likewise an article which suggests ways of 
averting economic disaster, or which helps to 
clarify the complex economic and _ political 
problems that confuse so many minds, will be 
broadly significant. 

The sex instinct—there is some appeal to it 
in nearly any article dealing with the problems 
of marriage and divorce, and more especially 
in any article that touches on the relationships 
between single men and women, and between 
adolescent boys and girls; the parental instinct 
is stimulated by articles dealing with youth 
problems and the raising of children from the 
cradle to adulthood; the instinct for recogni- 
tion is inspired by articles suggesting ways in 
which the reader may rise above his fellows, or 
become the center of the crowd, and by bio- 
graphical sketches of success which give him the 
thrill of vicarious achievement; the play in- 
stinct is served by articles on sports, travel, 
and so on. 

Any article, with a fresh “slant,” which ap- 
peals intelligently to any one of these instincts, 
or fundamental urges, will have the broad 
signifiance desired by the editors of Reader’s 
Digest. The writer’s greatest perplexity, how- 
ever, is to find a new approach to these prob- 
lems. Moreover it is not a perplexity which can 
be cleared away, to any great extent, by ex- 
planation or analytical discussion. 

Sometimes a new slant is achieved by a new 
point of view. For example, a housewife’s 
idea about door-to-door canvassers would 
probably be quite different from the sentiments 
of the merchants who put such canvassers in 
the field. Again it may be achieved by observ- 
ing an important social or economic phenome- 
non in a new environment. For example, an 
article about the attributes of personal popu- 
larity inside a prison, would doubtless differ 
materially from an article on personal popu- 
larity among the habitues of Newport and 
Palm Beach. 

More often, however, a new slant is achieved 
solely by original thinking, and, so far as my 
knowledge goes, there is no recipe for origi- 
nality. The writer must either be born with it, 
or develop it by constant effort. 

For the beginner, probably no better advice 
regarding his search for a suitable subject can 
be given, than the editors of Reader’s Digest 
themselves have given. “A special knowledge 
of some phase of American life,” the contest 
announcement suggests, “that can be given 


general importance and appeal, on the part of 
a lawyer or a chemist, a physician or an army 
officer, a reporter or a business man; an illu- 
minating human experience occurring to a 
clergyman, a housewife, a teacher, or a sales- 
man; an unusual opportunity to observe life and 
human nature accorded to a nurse, a taxi driver, 
a politician, or a mining engineer; the desire to 
recognize a fine accomplishment, though it 
occur in the smallest hamlet—these things may 
come to all of us. All of them, and more, if 
the magic touch is added, may be translated 


. . . By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


FOURTH IN SERIES, “WRITING FOR THE 
MAGAZINES’ —CONTINUED 


EVERAL months ago, in my _ regular 

S AuTHoR & JouRNALIST department, I 

mentioned a business writer who prepared 

a list of 200 questions. Interviewing any 

source, this resourceful chap always had “one 
more question.” 

One reader wrote, “Of course, Mr. Bartlett, 
you were talking of yourself. Trot out the 
questions!” 

I was flattered, but had to reply that the 
subscriber was wrong. I had in mind “Lute” 
Flint. Flint has misplaced his original list, and 
has been too busy doing 15,000 to 20,000 words 
a week to prepare another list for me. How- 
ever, I believe I can offer some examples, 
illustrating how the trick is done. 

The writer who comes to an interview with- 
out a lead must ask exploratory questions until 
he locates a story. Suppose he has a lead— 
questioning skill still is necessary to get all the 
facts. 

The ability to ask questions without end is 
invaluable to any interviewer, whether he works 
in the business field or some other. 

We haven’t space for our 200 questions—so 
we'll offer samples, suggestive of many others. 

“What do you do about small balances?” 

This question concerns a problem which 
every credit store has—trifling amounts, such as 
35 cents, 50 cents, $1.07, which remain unpaid. 
The merchant is certain to have experience and 
opinion. The question gets conversation under 
way, then the interviewer poses other questions 
relating to credits and collections. 

There are many “universal problem” ques- 
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into articles of winning quality.” (The two 
clauses italicized are my own selections.) 

The “‘general importance and appeal” of an 
article depends mainly on the subject matter. 
The “magic touch,” however, is the writing. 
It is achieved by dramatizing, by brightening 
the article with anecdotes, action incidents, 
vivid descriptions, and conversation. In every 
way possible, appeal to the emotions of your 
reader. That’s the way to gain his interest, to 
make him give heed to your arguments or to 


-the facts that you want to impart to him, to 


imbue your article with “the magic touch.” 


INTERVIEWING PROBLEMS 
HOW TO SOLVE THEM 


Associate Editor, The Author & Journalist 


tions. Of stores selling specialties, the business 
writer asks, “Where do you find your sales- 
men?” Of merchants fighting chain competi- 
tion, he asks, “Do you meet chain prices? 
What is your shopping plan?” Of any concern 
dealing with consumers, in any trade, he may 
inquire, ““What are you doing to get your share 
of the bonus money?” 

Systematic research may consist in rapidly 
testing the merchant’s interest in a succession 
of subjects. The first question may be, “What 
results do you get from your local newspaper 
advertising?” The merchant’s reply, and fol- 
low-up questions, may quickly show he has 
little interest in advertising, or has done nothing 
with any story value. So the interviewer in- 
quires, ““You’ve got some good salespeople—how 
do you train them?” Exploring in still another 
field, the writer asks, ‘Do you mind telling me 
your turn-over rate?” 

If the rate is high, our hero senses at once 
that there is a story. He asks, admiringly, 
“How do you do it?” If the reply is general, 
he puts specific questions, concerned with stock 
control, merchandising practices. 

The business writer may build for a question 
by relating a management or promotion plan 
successfully used by a well-known man in the 
source’s trade. Then he asks, “What do you 
think of it, Mr. Jones? Did you ever do any- 
thing like that?” 

While the writer puts questions, he uses not 
only his voice and ears, but his eyes. He 
searches office or room for a lead. For example, 
the writer has made little headway with a baker, 
when, suddenly, he sees an unusual cabinet, dis- 
playing wedding cake ornaments, on the sales 
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room wall. Quickly, he swings to questions 
about it, and wedding cake sales. 
For Murray French, A. & J. reader and busi- 
ness writer, who asked for the 200 questions, 
here are a number of random samples: 
“Do you use the telephone to collect?” 
“What spot on your floor will sell merchan- 
dise faster than any other?” 
“How do you write an advertisement?” 
“What special sales did you hold last year?” 
“What article in magazine interested 
you most last month?” 
“When you hire a new man, how do you 
teach him your way of selling?” 
All these questions are direct, hot on the 
trail of pertinent facts. There is another kind 
of question which an interviewer sometimes 
must use, but which has its great dangers. The 
writer asks, “How long have you been in busi- 
ness, Mr. Moorehead?” ‘There can be no rea- 
son, other than a general impatience, why Mr. 
Moorehead should dislike to rely. That question 
would never agitate a lie-detector. Sometimes, 
realizing that he has been rather aggressive, an 
interviewer may purposely relax, putting a 
question of that sort. It’s one way to spar 
for time. 
The danger is that the source will cleverly 
take the question and plunge into utterly value- 
less recital. The interviewer may find himself 
powerless to bring the conversation back to 
important things. 

In another case, it may lose much valuable 


T HE letter from Harold S. Kahm, author of two 


. . .« A Brief Symposium 


sex novels, which follows, led THE AUTHOR & 

JOURNALIST to submit his assertions to two other 
leading writers in the sex-novel field, and to publish- 
ing houses specializing heretofore in this form of 
literature. The answers follow. It is to be regretted 
that neither William Godwin, Inc., nor the Macaulay 
Company responded to inquiries. However, the re- 
cent announcement that Macauley is no longer inter- 
ested in sex novels, and the fact that Godwin authors 
are being pressed to speed up production speak for 
themselves. 
Mr. Kahm, in addition to writing sex novels, has 
authored various other types of material, including 
serious articles. 
Jack Woodford appears on circulating library 
shelves under his own and five pen names at the pres- 
ent time. A new Woodford book, “Come Into My 
Parlor,” will be out in March. His best-selling book 
so far has been, “Trial and Error,” an iconoclastic 
text-book on writing, now in its fifth edition. “Come 
Into My Parlor” will be his thirty-second published 
novel. 
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time. This type of question must be used with 
discretion and skill. 

Suddenly, the source says something — 
amplifies it a littl—and the interviewer sees 
his story. The very words he will use for a 
title may flash through his mind. Quickly he 
visualizes the general outlines of the story— 
the additional facts he must have. 

So he starts in to get the facts. These may 
come quickly, or only after much patient try- 
ing. The source may persist in digressing. If 
he does, the writer keeps to the task in hand. 
He adds each additional fact, mentally, to his 
store. So he progresses. He has half the story 
—now a full story, but it could be filled out— 
finally, he feels he has extracted all the informa- 
tion to be had. 

The fun of interviewing comes in the infinite 
variety of dramatic situations the writer finds 
himself in— some humorous others baffling, 
others, yes, painful. There is, for example, the 
man it is hard to get away from. Happy is 
the writer who knows how to talk himself out 
of an office fast! 

During the depression, business men wished 
to discuss hard times, and little else. Now, 
they are doing things that make articles—but 
most of them are extremely busy. The inter- 
viewing problem is to get a story in brief time, 
frequently subject to numerous interruptions. 
The interviewer must become expert in a fast, 
machine-gun type of interview. 

Tomorrow, there will be some other problem! 


Next month, Mr. Bartlett will discuss article forms in “Let's Make This Article Different!’ 


ARE SEX NOVELS GOING OUT? 


Dave Dresser last year issued a text-book of his 
own, “Writing the Sex Novel, 1935 Model” under 
the names of Anthony Scott and Elliot Storm, from 
which the discerning might perhaps be able to figure 
out two of his pen names. He spent a good part of 
1935 at the writers’ colony at Gunnison, Colo., turn- 
ing out novels at the rate of one every nine days in 
an isolated mountain cabin. While there he married 
Kathleen Rollins, writer of light love novels. 


But—-are sex novels on the wane? “You pays your 
money and you takes your choice.” 


The correspondence follows: 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 


There are doubtless many of your readers who 
ought to be informed of the current change of heart 
on the part of publishers in their attitude toward the 
straight sex novel. The Macaulay Company, for one, 
established as a sex book publisher for many years, 
has only now deserted that field completely; Wm. 
Godwin, Inc., has modified its sex book requirements 
radically, and has cut down its list of such books to 
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a small handful of authors of* established reputation, 
such as Jack Woodford, who has built up a purely 
personal public. Chiefly, Godwin is going in for the 
“sweetness and light’’ stories. 


Similar is the report from Greenberg concerning 
the decline of the sex novel, and that of my agent, 
David Hampton, who seems confident that the purely 
sex novel has no chance in today’s market. The rea- 
son for this change is simply a switching in tastes on 
the part of the public. Literature, with a capital ‘‘L” 
now seems to be the big seller, and my publishers 
advise me to devote myself to it, because it pays. 


As the author of two rather successful sex novels, 
I bewail this change in public trends—from a purely 
commercial standpoint—and I hope that writers who 
are engaged in writing such books now, or who are 
planning to write them, will be apprised of this new 
turn of events in time to save them from much fruit- 
less labor. 

It is quite possible, of course, that this condition is 
only a temporary one, and that the ever-fickle public 
will soon return to its old love. 


Yours sincerely, 
HAROLD S. KAHM. 


Dear Hawkins: 

The letter you quote from Mr. Kahm must be a 
statement of Macauley’s policy. It does not check 
with Godwin’s attitude insofar as I know anything 
about it. Speaking from personal knowledge—my 
books are getting sexier all the time (at the request 
of the editor). 

Too, speaking from my personal knowledge, I’m 
selling more and more sex novels. I had a contract 
with Godwin to do six a year under three pen names, 
and next month I’m launching a new pseudo with 
Godwin. I do not believe they would have asked me 
for an extra book under a new name unless they in- 
tend and expect to go on in the sex business. 

I do know this, Willard: Godwin is just about 
pushing all other competitors out of the field. As a 
generality, 1 believe Kahm’s statement is fairly cor- 
rect. 

However—to keep the record straight—royalties on 
my sex books have dropped 20% during 1935. The 
publisher assures me they'll build back up this year, 
attributing the fall-off to the fact that they got too 
cautious during the past year and de-sexed their books 
too much. But it’s a precarious and unstable field at 
the present time. 

On the other hand, my wife’s light love novels 
(Kathleen Rollins and Kathryn Culver) are doing 
very well indeed, earning substantially more per book 
than my sex novels. 

And don’t get me wrong about the 1936 books be- 
ing sexier. They are . . . but with a little bit more 
circumspection than has been evidenced previously. In 
other words, they want more sex in each book . . . 
but a little bit more concealed and subtle (not too 
subtle for the morons). I realize that’s a little foggy, 
but it is the sort of instructions I get. 

Trusting this will clarify the matter somewhat, and 
wishing you and your staff a happy and prosperous 
year, I am 

Sincerely, 
DAVE DRESSER. 


Dear W.E.H.:: 

What the gentleman undoubtedly means is that 
there is no market left for the sex novel without any 
sex in it, just as a bull fight would suffer in attend- 
ance without any bulls. 

Also there is no longer any market for the sex 
novel that has merely sex in it, and nothing else. 
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For real sex novels, with sex to the hilt in them, 
good characterizations, and some first-rate writing, 
there is a greater market than at any time during the 
twenty years I have been writing sex material. That 
is to say, my contractual commitments for sex mate- 
rial for 1936 are larger than for any other year in 
the past ten. This is also true of the other sex 
writers, most of whom I know and correspond with. 


Today, in ninety per cent of the published novels 
not classified as sex novels, there is more sex content 
than there was in the early sex novels written by my 
friends and myself. It is almost impossible, in fact, to 
find a recently published novel of any kind without 
any sex in it. 

Incidentally there has never been a year in my writ- 
ing experience that I didn’t hear on all sides that sex 
was dead. We who have long taken our beans out of 
that market have learned to ignore such nonsense un- 
= some magazine is willing to pay cash for a denial 
of it. 

I don’t know whether or not it is generally known, 
but the steady sex novelists today have readers for 
each of their books up into the hundreds of thou- 
sands; they are, in point of fact, the most widely read 
authors of any sort today. This is true because of a 
peculiar situation in the book market. There are 
about nine thousand novels published yearly. There 
are about five thousand circulating libraries. Each of 
these circulating libraries naturally can buy only a 
small portion of this terrific publishing output. They 
pick and choose when it comes to most novels; but 
every one of them is completely stocked with the 
entire output of the William Godwin Publishing 
Company, and other such companies that publish sex 
books—which is what the public wants. Such books, 
in circulating libraries are taken out an average of an 
hundred times each. The matter becomes one of 
simple mathematics. The William Godwin Publishing 
Company and its staff of authors are yearly read by 
more book-reading people in the United States than 
the entire book output of any other one publisher in 
New York. Most of the other New York publishers 
are in financial difficulties. Those of them who were 
publishing sex books without any sex in them natur- 
ally got into the sort of spot most people do when 
they try to obtain money under false pretenses. Other 
New York publishers who used to thrive on the 
“snob” publicity that reviewers gave them in the 
newspapers in which their advertising was carried 
have found that ‘‘snob” publicity is no longer effec- 
tive. It will sell a few books to circulating libraries; 
but these snob-puffed books are rented out in each 
community to only a few people with culture com- 
plexes; so they are not good buys for circulating 
libraries. The sex books, on the other hand, can be 
rented out until they fall to pieces, and then they can 
be sold for something approaching what they cost at 
a discount in the first place. 


Why people should want to read about sex is more 
than I can understand; but they do, and have, and 
will. The first novel, “The Satyricon,” by Petronius, 
was a typical sex novel; I’m quite sure the last novel 
will be a sex novel. As Mr. Alexander Hillman, presi- 
dent of the William Godwin Company, said in a re- 
cent article of his in The Publishers Weekly: ‘““Who 
are we publishers to tell people what they want to 
read; it is our business to give them what they want 
to read, whatever it is.” 

On that basis William Godwin & Company has 
thrived; while the old fashioned publishers who still 
try to force bogus art into the American book market 
are failing, by their own admissions. 

Sincerely yours, 
JACK WoOopFoRD. 
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MARKETING CHART 


Published 
Semi-Annually 
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LISTING PRIMARY MARKETS FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF MATERIAL 


Since there is a great deal of overlapping among various types of magazines, 
the primary markets for certain types of material. 


this list should be regarded as indicating 
Secondary markets may exist in other classifications, For example, 


a romantic Western story may fit into the formula of one of the male-interest Westerns, if girl interest is not too 


pronounced, Again, a “quality group’ 


story might find a place with one of the general or women’s magazines, Addresses 


and detailed requirements of the various magazines may he obtained by referring to the Quarterly Handy Market List, 
published in the March, June, September, and December issues of The Author & Journalist. 


FICTION MARKETING CHART 


QUALITY GROUP 
a—Stories of distinction, 
t; plot subordinate 


ical, subtle, interpretative; pri- 
mary appeal to intellect. 

American Mercury 

Atlantic Monthly 

Forum 

Harper’s 

North American Review 

Scribner’s 

Story 


b—Radical and experimental 

sometimes non-pay- 

literary, proletarian, so- 
phisticated material. 


Virginia Quarterly Review 
Westminster Magazine 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 


a—National magazines of broad 
general in adventure, 


ent, romance, 

humor, social problems; skill- 
ful development. 

American 

Canadian Magazine 

Collier’s 

Cosmopolitan 

Liberty 

Maclean’s 

Real America 

Redbook 

Saturday Evening Post 


b—Similar but more restricted 
in field; appeal to special 
classes. 

American Hebrew 

B’nai B'rith 

College Humor 

College Life 

Columbia 

Country Gentleman 

Country Home 


Jewish Forum 
Menorah Journal 
New Outlook (Canada) 


Overland Trails 
This Week 
This Month 
Yankee 


HUMOROUS 


American Humorist 
Ballyhoo 
Bandwagon 

College Humor 
College Life 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


a—National magazines of gen- 
eral woman interest; love, do- 
mestic, social problems; skill- 
ful, sophisticated treatment. 
Canadian Home Journal 
Chatelaine 


Household Magazine 
Ladies’ Home Journal 


Pictorial Review 
Women’s Home Companion 


b—More restricted in theme and 
style; sentimental and unso- 
phisticated. 


Family Circle 
Farmer’s Wife 


Toronto Star Weekly 
Woman’s World 
Woman Today 


c—Small-town and rural appeal. 


nay Herald and Weekly Star 
Gentlewoman 

Grit 

Good Stories 

Home Friend 

National Home Monthly 

Ontario Farmer 

Progressive Farmer 

Successful Farming 


SMART—SOPHISTICATED 
Esquire 


New York Woman 
Parade 


Town Tidings 
Vogue 


SEX AND RISQUE 


Bedtime Stories 

Breezy Stories and Young’s 
French Niche! Life Stories 
Gay Broadway 

Gay Parisienne 


Ginger 

La Paree Stories 

New Mystery Adventures 
New Saucy Stories 

New York Nights 

Paris Nights 

Pep Stories 

Saucy Movie Tales 
Scarlet Adventuress 
Sizzling Detective Mysteries 
Sizzling Romances 


D. A. C. News 
icy Screen Stories 
Spicy Stories 
Stolen Sweets 
Life Tattle Tales 
New Yorker 10 Story 
Pennac 
CONFESSION 

Love and Romance 
Alaska Sportsman Mode Romances 
New Mexico Magazine Romantic Stories 
Travel Scarlet Confessions 
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BUSINESS 

Specialty True Story 


ACTION, MALE INTEREST 
PULP MAGAZINES 


a—General adventure. 


Adventure 
All Aces 
All Star Adventure Fiction 


Complete Northwest Novel 
Compiete Stories 

Doc Savage Magazine 
Dynamic Adventures 

Five Novels Monthly 
High-Seas Adventures 
Short Stories 

Smashing Novels 
Thrilling Adventures 

Top Notch 


b—Detective, 
gangster 


Ace G-Man 
Black Book Detective 
Black Mask 
Clues—-Detective Stories 
Detective Fiction Weekly 
Detective Story 
Detective Tales 
Dime Detective Magazine 
Dime Mystery Book 
Double Action Gang 
Gang Magazine 
Gold Seal Detective 
G-Men 
Headquarters Detective 
Murder Mysteries 
Mystery Magazine 
Mystery Novels 
New Detective Magazine 
New Mystery Adventures 
Nick Carter Detective Magazine 
Operator No. 5 
Phantom Detective 
Popular Detective 
Public Enemy 
Real Detective 
Scarlet Gang Stories 

t Agent 
Shadow Magazine 
Spider 
Star Detective 
Ten Detective Aces 
Thrilling Detective 


c—True detective group. 


American Detective 
Daring Detective 
Famous Detective 

Inside Detective 

Master Detective 

Official Detective 

Real America 

Real Detective 

Startling Detective Adventures 
True Detective Mysteries 
True Gang Life 


d—War and air-war. 
American Legion Monthly 
Battle Aces 

Bill Barnes Air Trails 
Dare-Devil Aces 

Flying Aces 


crime, mystery, 


e—Western stories. 


Action Stories 
All-Western 

Best Western 

Big-Book Western 
Complete Western Book 
Cowboy Stories 

Dime Western Magazine 
Double Action Western 
Greater Western 


(Continued next column) 


Masked Rider Western 

New Story Western 

North West Stories 

Pete Rice Magazine 

Popular Western 

Quick-Trigger Western 

Real Western 

Redseal Western 

Star Western 

Ten Story Western 

Thrilling Western 

West 

Western Aces 

Western Action Novels 

Western Fiction Monthly 

Western Novel and Short Stories 

Western Story 

Western Trails 

Western Winners 

Wild West Stories and Com- 
plete Novel Magazine 

Wild West Weekly 


and pseudo-scien- 


Argosy 

Astounding Stories 
Amazing Stories 

Short Wave Craft 

New Mystery Adventures 
Thrilling Wonder Stories 
Weird Tales 


g—Supernatural, weird, and hor- 
ror fiction. 

Ace Mystery 

Horror Stories 

Terror Tales 

Thrilling Mystery 

Myste Novels 

Weird Tales 


h—Sport. 
Ace Sports 
All America Sports 
Dime Sports 
Fan & Family 
Fight Stories 
Post Time 
Sport Story 
rts Illustrated 
urf & Sport Digest 


i—Miscellaneous 
Railroad Stories 


LOVE-STORY, 
PULP MAGAZIN 


a—Romantic love; 
emotional, melodramatic. 


Ainslee’s Smart Love Stories 
All Story 

Love Fiction Monthly 

Love Romances 

Love Story 

Sweetheart Stories 

Thrilling Love Magazine 


b—Western love stories. 


Ranch Romances 
Rangeland — 
Romantic R 

Thrilling Stories 
Western Trails 
Western Romances 


RELIGIOUS 


Adult Bible Class Monthly 
Lag 

anadian Messenger 
Catholic World 
Christian Advocate 
Christian Herald 
Commonweal 
Improvement Era 
Lookout 


] ‘ou 
Magnificat 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
Messenger of the Precious Blood 
Medal 

New Outlook (Canada) 

een’s Work 


12 
{ 45 
| | 
| 
Delineator Argosy 
Good — Blue Book 
Mademoiselle 
McCall’s | 
| 
| 
Aperitif 
Flight 
Frontier and Midland Holland’s Po 
New Masses Home Friend 
Prairie Schooner 
Southern Review 
| 
} 
|. 
Canadian Countryman } 
| 
| 
Gay Book | 
Harper’s Bazaar | 
Mayfair j 
New Yorker | 
| 
Elks 
Esquire 
Farm Journal 
Opinion 
Overland Monthly 
7 
Foreign Service 
Snappy Magazine Lone Eagle 
Spicy Adventure Stories Our Army a 
Spicy Detective Sky Fighters 
Stars and Stripes 
U. S. Air Services 
War Birds 
Wings 
Sign, The 
Lariat Story Union Signal 
Pe Juveniles, religious type 
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SHORT SHORT-STORIES 


Adult Bible Class Monthly 
erican Cookery 

American Hebrew 

American Humorist 

Ballyhoo 

Bandwagon 

Homes & Gardens 

B’Nai B’rith 

Christian Advocate 

Christian Herald 

College Humor 

College Life 

Collegiate Digest 


Collier’s 
Comfort 
Cosmopolitan 
D. A. C. News 

-squire 
.veryday Life 


H agazine 
Household Magazine 
Jewish Forum 


lademoiselle 
M lure Syndicate 
ational Home Monthly 
New Masses 
New Outlook (Canada) 
New 
Our Ai 
Overland "Monthly 


Penna: 
Advance 
Psychology 


= 


Redbook 

Redwood Monthly 
Romantic Stories 

Rural Progress 
Sentinal 

Successful Farming 

10 Story Book 

This Week 

This Month 

Timely Teacher Topics 
Union Signa 

United Feature Syndicate 


Yankee 
Waldorf Astoria Magazine 


These classifications are necessarily intended to be only suggestive, since there is a vast amount of overlappin 
various types of periodical. 
etc.) are not included here, because they are clearly segregated in the Author & 


NON-FICTION MARKETING CHART 


between 


Certain special and technical classifications (such as —. Religious, Scientific, Trade, 


Journalist’s Handy Market List. 


FEATURE ARTICLES 

a—General field; human-interest, 
national affairs, sport, indus- 
try, achievement, inspiration, 
per: ities, etc. 

American 

Canadian Magazine 

Collier’s 

Columbia 

Cosmopolitan 

Country Gentleman 

Country Home 

Current History 

Elks 

For Me 


Liberty 

Literary Digest 
Maclean’s 

North American Review 
Redbook 

Rotarian 

Rural Progress 

Review of Reviews 
Saturday Evening Post 


b—Woman’s field; similar 
th emphasis 

domestic, 

care, and feminine interests. 


American Cookery 
Canadian Home 
Chatelaine 

Delineator 

Farmer’s Wife 

Good Housekeeping 


to 
on 


Independent Woman 
Ladies’ Home Journal 


Parents’ Magazine 
Pictorial Review 

Woman’s Home Companion 
Woman Today 

Woman’s World 


c—Class, sectional, and special- 
ized fields. 


America 
American Hebrew 
(Continued next column) 


American Press 


Atlantica 

B’nai B’rith 
Collegiate Digest 
Column Review 
Commonweal 
Fortune 

Jewish Forum 


Menorah Journal 

New Outlook (Canada) 
Opinion 

Opportunity 

Overland Monthly 
Overland Trails 


unset 
Toronto Star Weekly 
Yankee 


INTERPRETATIVE 
ARTICLES—SERIOUS ESSAYS 


arper’s 
New Republic 
North American Review 


Virginia Review 


LIGHT, SATIRICAL ESSAYS— 
SKETCHES 


Bandwagon 

College Humor 

College Life 

D. A. C. News 
ire 


Saturday Night 
Waldorf Astoria Magazine 


POLITICS—ECONOMICS— 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS 
a—Conservative. 
American 
American Mercury 
American Review 
Atlantic Monthly 


Nation’s Business 
North American Review 
Outlook 
of Reviews 

ot 
Saturday Evening Post 
Today 


Tomorrow 

Virginia Quarterly Review 
Yale Review 

(also Business Magazines) 
b—Liberal and radical. 
American Spectator 
Christian Century 

Common Sense 

Economic Forum 


New Masses 
New Republic 
Scribner’s 
Woman Today 


SOCIETY—SPORT—F ASHIONS 
PERSONALITIES 


TRAVEL AND SECTIONAL 


Asia 

American Motorist 

Beaver, The 

Canadian Geographical Journal 
Country Life 

National Geographic 

New Mexico Magazine 
Overland Trails 

Voyager 

Travel 


ASTROLOGY—OCCULTISM 


American Astrology 
Occult Digest 
Rosicrucian Magazine 
Today’s Astrology 

Your Astrol Magazine 
Your Daily Horoscope 


CONTROVERSIAL— 
DEBUNKING 


Current Controversy 
Forum 

Easy Money 

Health & Hygiene 
Thinker 


POPULAR SCIENCE—NATURE 


Grit 
Homecrafts and Hobbies 
Mecha: Handic’ 


nics 
M M and Inventions 
Nature Magazine 
Our Dumb Animals 
Popular Mechanics 
Popular Science Monthly 
Scientific American 
This Week 


AGRICULTURAL 


Country Gentleman 
Country Home 

Farm Journal 
Farmer’s Wife 

Rural Progress 
Successful Farming 
(also Farm Magazines) 


FICTION AND ARTICLE MATERIAL—CLASSIFIED 


JUVENILE MARKETING CHART 


ACCORDING TO SEX AND AGE REQUIREMENTS 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


OLDER AGE 
(Boy) 

American Boy 
American Newspaper Boy 
Boys’ Life 
Guildsman 
Open Road for Boys 
Young America 


(Girl) 
American Girl 


(Boy and Girl) 


Christian Science Monitor 
St. Nicholas 


YOUNGER AGE 
(Boy and Girl) 
Child Life 
Children’s Play Mate 
Mickey Mouse Magazine 
Two to Teens 


RELIGIOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 
TINY TOT (4 to 9) 
(Boy and Girl) 
Child’s Own 
Dew Drops 
Jewels 
unior Catholic Messenger 


J 
Little Folks, The 
Our Little Folks 


Shining Light 
Stories 
Storyland 
Storytime 
Story World 
Su ine 
Wee Wisdom 

JUNIOR (9 to 12) 

and Girl) 

Boys and G 
Boys’ and Girls Comrade 
Institute 
unior Catholic 


unior J 


7 unior Life 


unior World ( 
junior World (se 


Luthern Boys and Girls 
Olive Leaf 


Young Catholic Messenger 
INTERMEDIATE (12 to 18) 
(Boy) 


Catholic Boy 
Haversack 
Pioneer 


Young (Illinois) 
Young Soldier & Cru: 
Youth’s Comrade 


SENIOR AGE (16 on) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Challenge (Canada) 
Challenge (Nashville) 
Classmate 

Epworth Herald 
Epworth Highroad 

F ard 


Onw Canada 

Onward (Richmond) 
unday Companion 

Watchword 


Young People’s Paper 
Young People’s Weekly 


Judge 
Liberty 
Life 
Fan & Family 
Foreign Service 
’ For Me 
Gay Book 
Grit 
Barron’s 
| Collier’s 
Cosmopolitan 
Elks 
Forbes 
Liberty 
| American Mercury 
| American Review 
} American Scholar 
} Atlantic Monthly 
Current History 
Forum 
| 
Scribner’s 
3 Southern Review Harper’s 
Independent Woman 
i Grit Modern Monthly 
Harper’s Bazaar | Nation 
} Home Friend 
Household Magazine 
| 
i New York Woman Country Life 
| For Me D. A. C. News 
Gay Book Esquire 
Harper’s Harper’s Bazaar 
Harper’s Bazaar Mademoiselle 
Mademoiselle Mayfair 
New Yorker New Yorker 
Pennac Pennac 
Ringmaster Spur 
Voyager 
(Boy and Girl) 
Playmate (Canada) Christian Youth 
Sentinel Friend 
What To Do Young Canada 
Young Catholic Messenger 
Ambassador 
Picture Story Paper 
Boy Life 
Boys’ World 
Scholastic (Girl) Front Rank j 
Story Parade Canadian Girl | Lutheran Young Folks 
Catholic Girl 
Girlhood Days | 
Girls’ Circle ‘ 
Girls’ Companion } 
Girls’ World | Young People (Philadelphia) 
=. Portal Young People’s Friend 
s) orchbearer 
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The Author Journalist 


I SCRAMBLED PLOTS 


. » Prize Contest Report 


was based on the ingenious article, ‘“‘A-B-C Plots,” 

by Hal G. Vermes in that issue. In his article, 
it will be recalled, Vermes took three familiar plot 
sequences and showed how, by “scrambling” the let- 
ters, novel and unexpected plot outlines could be 
developed. The basic love-story sequence, for ex- 
ample, was as follows: 


i March AUTHOR & JOURNALIST prize contest 


Boy meets girl 

Boy proposes 

Girl says no 

Boy meets second girl 

Boy proposes 

Second girl says yes 

First girl now says yes 
First and second girl meet 
Both girls say no! 


R. C. Huston, 2449 Vine St., Denver, Colo., to 


whom the A. & J. editors awarded the first prize, 
scrambled this plot as follows: 


OW> 


H__s— First and second girl meet 
Both girls say no 

Boy meets girl 

Boy proposes 

Girl says no 

Boy meets second girl 

Boy proposes 

Second girl says yes 

First girl now says yes 


HONOR AMONG WOMEN 
By R. C. Huston 


Claudia Smith was surprised to find Gloria Ames in 
Wayne Kilbourn’s office. Claudia had come to the city 
on a shopping tour and had stopped in to invite Wayne 
to the Country for the week end. Gloria was an old 
school mate and —_ surprised at seeing Claudia. 
Although Claudia had no strings on Wayne, she had been 
led to suppose that she was the only woman in his life 
and in exchange of confidences with Gloria she learned 
that Gloria had been led to feel the same thing. They 
conclude that Wayne is a little too free with his atten- 
tions and that he must be taught a lesson. Gloria sug- 
gests a course of action by which they can do this and 
possibly bring him to his senses. Both in turn will lead 
Wayne on, cause him to propose to them, and then turn 
him down. It is decided that Claudia will be the first 
and she waits for Wayne in the office. Gloria leaves. 

Claudia invites Wayne down to the country and he 
accepts. It is a glorious week end and Claudia has 
plenty of opportunities to display all of her charms. 
Swimming, tennis, horseback riding and then a moon- 
light walk. Wayne is at her feet when Sunday night 
arrives and he proposes. She says no. However, she 
has fallen into her own trap and wishes that she had not 
made the agreement with Gloria. 

A week passes and Claudia hears from neither Wayne 
nor Gloria. She had thought that Wayne would be 
back, and if he had come she had a different answer 
ready now. She becomes worried and goes to the city; 
walks in on Gloria in the midst of packing. Claudia 
questions her about Wayne and Gloria tells her that 
he proposed. After more questioning, Claudia becomes 
suspicious of Gloria and accuses her of accepting Wayne’s 
proposal. Gloria gets nasty and admits it and says that, 
what’s more, they are going to Europe on their honey- 
moon. Claudia, in tears, tells her that she can’t do that, 
that she loves Wayne and that he loves her. Gloria insists 
that she IS doing it. Claudia formulates a plan. 

A much perturbed Wayne appears on the dock. ‘After 
waiting a few minutes, he dashes on board the ship and 
into the stateroom he had so foolishly procured. A girl 
in the traveling suit that he had watched Gloria purchase 
the day before is standing with her back turned, looking 
out of the port hole. He tells her that he can’t go 
through with it, he loves Claudia. She turns and it IS 
Claudia. Much too surprised and delighted at seeing 
her there to ask the wherefor, he asks her to marry him 
and she says yes. He — that he had been hurt 
when she, Claudia, turned him down; Gloria had been 


sympathetic; he had mistaken his gratitude for love and 
proposed to her. Later he had realized that he couldn’t 
go thru with it and had tried a short time before to get 
her on the telephone, to no avail. He wonders what could 
have happened to her. Claudia suggests that maybe 
somebody locked her in the bathroom. Wayne wonders 
why anybody would want to do that. 


Second prize was awarded to Staff Sergeant Her- 
bert E. Smith, U. S. Army, Governors Island, New 
York, for a collegiate version of the same love-story 
sequence. Here is his plot. 


SORORITY DILEMMA 
By Herbert E. Smith 


Let’s first transpose the sex of the characters of Com- 
rade Vermes’s boy-meets-girl theme. Start With A and 
transpose it to reaad GIRL meets BOY. Why not? Isn’t 
she a co-ed at Midwest College? 

We follow through, and take the sequence in order 
with B. GIRL proposes, Steady, all! This may be 1936, 
a Leap Year, but this isn’t going to be a Maid‘s Privilege 
leap-year yarn. Why does the gal pop the question, 
then? ’Cause she’s been tapped for the best campus 
sorority and that’s her initiation—or a part of it, savy? 

So what? So we have C. BOY says no—as what husky, 
manly blocking back of dear old Midwest wouldn’t? 

Gal beats it back to her potential sorority sisters to 
get her next Third Degree assignment. A rough lot, 
those Eta Pieca Pi gals at old Midwest. They send her 
forth, again; this time the man she’s to propose to (D) 
is a scholarly youth, very notoriously femme-shy. 

Comes E and F, in order, with the scholarly youth flee- 
ing to the safety of his dormitory where he spills his 
grief to his roomie, that dashing young football hero (see 
A and B). Mind, in F, the second boy has said not yes, 
as in Brother Vermes’ transposed-sex script, but, No, no, 
a thousand times no! 

The football laddy-buck (B) now begins to wonder 
what’s the gag. 

He decides to see what it’s all about and meets the gal 
in the proverbially moonswept corner of the campus that 
night. His discreet inquiries result in the fair maid 
breaking down and weeping all over his manly blue-serge 
shoulder, declaring that she cannot go through with any 
more of this monkey business, Etas or no Etas. 

Understanding Boy takes Gal in manly arms, soothes 
ivory (classic, not bone) of distraught Gal and allows as 
how he’ll rescue her from her sorority dimemma (which 
calls for an acceptance) by saying yes (G). 

What would we be wanting with those superfluous 
characters H and I now? We have our plot for a swell 
College Humor yarn, haven’t we? 


Third prizes were distributed as follows: 


Nelson S. Bond, 1661 Harrison St., Philadelphia. 
Barry Scobee, Fort Davis, Texas. 
— Helen McMahon, 5266a Page Ave., St. Louis, 
oO. 
Carleton A. Scheinert, 1046 E. Villa St., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 
Conrey Bryson, 3509 Hueco St., El Paso, Texas. 


It is regrettable that space does not allow the 
publication of more of the prize-winning plots, 
especially the transpositions of the mystery story out- 
line, several of which were most ingenious. Barry 
Scobee, successful author of adventure fiction, who 
intrigued the editors with his scrambling of the 
murder-mystery sequence, commented: ‘That article 
by Hal Vermes was keen! Working out my entry to 
your March contest, getting his idea into mind, was 
worth the time spent. His scheme works! Your 
monthly contests are interesting. Keep ‘em going.” 

A new contest will be announced in the near 
future. 


| 
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LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Wonder Stories, heretofore published by the Gerns- 
back Company, has been purchased by Standard Maga- 
zines, 22 W. 48th St., New York, and will here- 
after be published as one of the Thrilling group. The 
title has been changed to Thrilling Wonder Stories. 
Leo Margulies, editor, writes that pseudo-scientific 
short-stories in lengths of 1000 to 5000 words, and 
novelettes 7500 to 10,000 words, will be considered. 
Payment will be on acceptance at 1 cent a word and 
up. The various Gernsback publications are months, 
and in some cases years, behind in payment for ma- 
terial. Writers who have checks due them from 
Wonder Stories under the Gernsback ownership must 
still look to that company for payment. In some 
cases collection from the company has been effected 
through court action. 


The Henkle-Yewdale House, Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., 
New York, has been formed by a reorganization of 
the Henkle Company, founded by Rae D. Henkle, 
who died last year. Merton S. Yewdale, formerly 
editor of the E. P. Dutton Company, is president; 
Henrietta Henkle, vice president; Daniel Jaeger, 
treasurer, and Pearl W. Henkle, secretary. The new 
house will issue several books this spring. 


Standard’s Thrilling Group, 22 W. 48th St., New 
York, is buying material for a sport-story magazine, 
the title of which has not been released. A note 
from Leo Margulies, editor, states: “We use a 
rather plotty yarn, and action means a great deal with 
us. The sport angle must be the motivating force 
around which the story is built. Each issue will deal 
with diversified sports.’” Rates will be 1 cent a word 
and up, on acceptance. 

All Western, 149 Madison Ave., New York, is 
looking for “tall stories,” writes West F. Peterson, 
editor—'‘the sort of yarns that are told in the bunk- 
house when everyone is out to prove himself the 
champion Baron Munchausen of his spread. For an 
example, turn to the story entitled ‘Mister Yooly,’ by 
S. Omar Barker, in the April issue.” Payment is at 
114 cents a word up, on acceptance. 

Fawcett Publications, Greenwich, Conn., announce 
that Douglas Lurton, supervising editor of their peri- 
odicals, has resigned after eight years with the organ- 
ization. No successor as supervising editor has been 
appointed, but William Kostka, for three years editor 
of Modern Mechanix & Inventions Magazine, and for- 
merly of the New York and Chicago offices of the 
International News Service, has been appointed east- 
ern managing editor of the group. 

Ace Mystery, 67 W. 44th St., New York, is a new 
magazine launched by Magazine Publishers. It will 
use mystery (not detective) horror-terror stories in 
novelette lengths of 10,000 to 15,000 words and 
short-stories of 1000 to 10,000 words. They must 
have logical endings. Woman interest is desirable. 
It is preferred that the lead character not be a law 
officer. Rates are 1 cent a word up, on publication. 

Lady's Book, Rodale Publications, Inc., Emaus, Pa., 
is announced by the publishers of American Humorist. 
Nora Lourie writes: ‘The publishers are interested 
in obtaining articles of 1000 words dealing with 
women’s interests. They must be compact and factual, 
clear, smooth, and accurate. We can pay only 14 cent 
a word at present.” 


War Birds, 149 Madison Ave., New York, is to be 
revived by the Dell Publishing Company on a regular 
schedule. West F. Peterson, editor, writes: “We are 
in need of material—there is no hold-over inventory 
whatsoever. Requirements are: (1) Novelettes, 
10,000 to 12,500 words, about air combats on the 
Western Front. (2) Shorts, 5000 to 6000, about 
modern commercial aviation—something with the 
same appeal that ‘Ceiling Zero’ had in the movies. 
(3) Shorts in similar length about World War air 
combat. These should deal mostly with Western 
Front fighting, but a yarn with a different locale—the 
Italian Frant, etc., will be welcomed occasionally. 
Some humorous shorts will be used. (4) Articles 
running about 2500 words on prominent pilots, either 
war aces or outstanding commercial flyers. Payment, 
except by special arrangement, will be at a minimum 
of 114 cents a word on acceptance. We want to get 
all the old favorites in the field, as well as any new- 
comers who are worth their salt. Actively in charge 
will be Miss Beatrice Jones, formerly with Munsey’s, 
and before that, editor of Contact and Squadron.” 


For Me, 518 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago, is an- 
nounced as a new magazine to appear April 11. It 
will be devoted to “vital news, views, and fiction not 
published in daily newspapers.” E. J. Costello, 
editor, writes: ‘The magazine will have a smooth- 
paper format about the size of Liberty, with a 
minimum of 32 pages, and will be issued every other 
Saturday. The manuscript requirements are: short 
fiction up to 3000 words, good short shorts, and 
articles on all subjects of general interest. We 
particularly want satire on politics, economics, and 
important personalities. The slant is absolute inde- 
pendence of any group of ‘isms,’ but we recognize 
that this is a rapidly changing world, and will ap- 
preciate seeing material that may help to accelorate 
the period of transition toward whatever new social 
order is in store for America. We also want good 
caricatures and cartoons from artists. For Me, Inc., 
does not propose to capitalize itself at the expense 
of writers. Contributions, whether manuscripts or 
art, will be accepted or rejected within two weeks, 
and payment will be made promptly on acceptance at 
rates from 1 cent up—and, we hope, mostly up.” 


The New York. Woman, 62 W. 45th St., New 
York, is announced for appearance in May. The 
new magazine has been two years in preparation and 
will be elaborate in makeup and contents, somewhat 
in the manner of Esquire. James Monahan, recently 
with Esquire, is editor. He will be assisted by a 
board of twenty-four women editors and writers now 
employed on metropolitan newspapers and magazines. 
The editorial matter will be largely staff-written, but 
special articles will be prepared by outside writers on 
assignment. 

American Humorist, Sixth and Minor Sts., Emaus, 
Pa., “can use good short humorous stories, 1000 or 
not more than 1100 words in length,” writes Herman 
Gund, assistant editor. “Light, quiet sketches are de- 
sired as well as more humorous stories. We can pay 
1/4, cent a word.” Payment is on publication. 


Simda Publishing Corp., 32 E. 57th St., New York, 


has postponed publication of its proposed magazine 
until fall, writes Richard Davis, secretary. 
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Ace G-Man Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
is a new member of the Popular Publications group, 
in the market for short-stories and serials involving 
the activities of G-men. Popular Publications rates 
are 1 cent a word and up, on acceptance. 


The Redwood Monthly, P. O. Box 3293, San Fran- 
cisco, has supplanted the Redwood City Standard. 
Redwood City, Calif., as a market for short short- 
steries. The Redwood Standard will in future gen- 
erally use only reprint stories from the Monthly. 
Frank Buck, editor, writes: ‘The new magazine is in 
the market for short short-stories from 800 to 1200 
words in length, paying 1/, cent a word on acceptance 
for all North American rights. I favor California 
writers and stories with a California locale, but this 
does not exclude others, for I want to buy any really 
good and entertaining story.” 

Weird Tales, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, “has 
broadened its field to include an occasional weird 
story based on sex; but nothing filthy or disgusting 
wilf be considered,”’ writes Farnsworth Wright, editor. 
Sex stories have been taboo in this magazine hereto- 
fore. Rates paid are 1 cent a word, on publication. 


Western Romances, 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
of the Dell group, “is deluged with novelettes,” 
writes West F. Peterson, editor, “but seldom do we 
receive a full quota of shorts (4500 to 6000 words) 
which come up to our standards. Stories in this 
length will have the best chance of acceptance at the 
present time. They should embody sufficient char- 
acterization to interest the reader from the start, and 
should contain a problem or central situation which is 
strong enough to ‘make’ the story but at the same 
time is not so complicated that it cannot be thoroughly 
expounded in the prescribed wordage.” Western 
Romances uses virile love stories of the West and 
pays at 114 cents a word up, on acceptance. 


The Story Press, 432 Fourth Ave., New York, 
affiliated with the magazine, Story, announces that it 
will publish books of outstanding merit, in associa- 
tion with Harper & Brothers. Whit Burnett and 
Martha Foley, editors of Story, will be the editors of 
this new book publishing enterprise. The purpose 
will be to publish books of outstanding merit by 
known or unknown writers, both fiction and non- 
fiction. 

War Stories (Dell Publishing Co.) New York, 
has been discontinued. 


The Woman Today, 112 E. 19th St., New York, 
is devoted to articles and short fiction of interest 
particularly to women in industry and women of 
working-class background. It seeks to draw women 
“into the common fight for peace, against fascism, 
for the defense of women’s rights, and for the 
organization of women into the trade unions.” Rates 
and methods of payment are not at hand. 

Gay Book, Dunellen, N. J., now published quarter- 
ly, according to William H. Kof:<id, editor, uses 
“humorous, quick-moving short-stories, 1000 to 2500 
words in length, snappy without being objectionable, 
and occasional articles of 1000 to 1500 words. Humor- 
ous and satirical verse, 4 to 24 lines, and jokes, skits 
and epigrams in particular, are sought. Illustrations 
usually are arranged for, but appropriate material 
will be considered. Payment is on acceptance at from 
14, to 1 cent a word for prose. Verse is paid for on 
the basis of worth, at no fixed rate; photos $2 to $5 
each.” 

Two to Teens Magazine, 235 Fifth Ave.. New 
York, edited for children, has become a quarterly. 

Attic Salt, 331 Pine St., Williamsport, Pa., a poetry 
feature, has been discontinued, owing to the death of 
the editor, Clarence L. Peaslee. 
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John L. Parker, Manhattan, Mont., writes: “We 
are launching a new type of mining magazine, issued 
monthly with 200 pages for a starter. We are inter- 
ested in getting some good mining writers—writers 
who can give us some new angles to mining. The 
investor's viewpoint, the banker’s, as well as mining 
news, factual and technical articles, are covered. If 
any one can give us a good humorous series, some- 
thing on the order of the old prospector type, we 
will gladly pay 5 cents per word. We want cartoons 
on mining. Will use good short-stories with a 
mining background and fast, crisp writing. Our news 
will be on the order of Time magazine, and must 
have sparkle. In brief, this will be a new type, 
entirely geared to the rapid pace of mining the 
world over.”’ 

All Aces, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, newly 
launched Popular Publications magazine, is devoted 
to general adventure fiction, in both short-story and 
novelette lengths. Usual Popular Publications rates 
of 1 cent a word up, on acceptance, are paid. 

Headquarters Detective, 67 W. 44th St., New York, 
using short-stories and novelettes dealing with officers 
of the law in conflict with criminals, is a new maga- 
zine of Magazine Publishers. Payment is at 1 cent 
a word up, on publication. 

Ainslee’s Smart Love Stories is the new title of 
Ainslee’s, published by Street & Smith at 79 7th Ave., 
New York, and edited by Miss Daisy Bacon. 

Romantic Range is the new title of Romance Range, 
Street & Smith magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. 

Coward McCann, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New York, 
book publishers, write that their boys and girls’ list 
for the coming year is closed. 

Homecrafts and Hobbies, 142 W. 24th St., New 
York, edited by Eric Berger, is a new magazine de- 
voted to articles up to 1000 words on handicrafts 
and hobbies, with drawings or photos. Rates are an- 
nounced as 14 to 1 cent a word, on publication. 

The Collegiate Digest, P. O. Box 472, Madison, 
Wis., is reported to pay $3 each for photos snapped 
by student cameramen, dealing with noteworthy 
campus events. Fred Noer is editor. 

Magazine Publishers, 67 W. 44th St., New York, 
announce that Frederick Gardner, formerly with Teck 
Publications, is now art director and editorial assistant 
for this group of magazines. 

Bookmasters, St. Paul, Minn., who called for book 
manuscripts, are reported by one contributor to have 
requested him to advance a large sum to cover the 
costs of publication. In another case the concern 
returned “collect” a manuscript which had been sub- 
mitted with self-addressed stamped envelope. 

Creative, 6131 Calumet Ave., Hammond, Ind., 
which announces that it has absorbed American 
Columnists Magazine, is a bi-monthly edited by M. 
Ligocki and J. Rowenberg. It will use brief stories, 
articles, and column material, but at present offers 
no payment. 

Educational Abstracts, 230 Fifth Ave., New York, 
is announced as a new bi-monthly periodical, edited 
by Norman J. Powell. It will publish summaries of 
books, articles, reports, and speeches in a wide variety 
of educational fields. 

Madison & Marshall, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New 
York, is a new book publishing company. It will 
distribute “right wing” literature, according to the 
announcement. 

Current Controversy, 101 W. 58th St., New York, 
which announces payment at 1 cent a word on pub- 
lication, is reported by a contributor to have failed 
to make payment for an article in its January issue; 


W letters concerning the matter have been ignored. 
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Absolutely RELIABLE Training 


in Fiction Writing 


AuTHoR & JOURNALIST training, under David Raffelock, has won leadership in its field. 
It is a leadership built on a record of achievement, not on extensive advertising. When 
you enroll for an S. T. C. course, you are assured of these: Intelligent, simplified training 
in technique; authoritative, professional criticisms; sympathetic, personal guidance by 
David Raffelock, whose work with all types of writers has resulted in success for a large 
percentage of those he has helped. In every way you are given the finest, most practical 
Send for the free booklet, “The Way Past the 


Editor,” merely writing your name and address in the margin of this advertisement. No 


aid in writing and selling your stories. 


obligation to you; no salesman will call. 


Successful Farming, 1714-24 Locust St., Des Moines, 
lowa, ‘‘is, as the name implies, primarily a magazine 
for men and women now engaged in the technicali- 
ties of plain dirt farming,’ writes Hugh Curtis, asso- 
ciate editor. “Its editorial content must be in the 
main what we call ‘how-to’ material—and this all 
boils down to how to make more money from the 
farm and how to increase the enjoyment to be found 
in living on a farm. Subjects pertaining to field work 
and livestock and general agriculture (for the men) 
and homemaking, poultry, handicrafts and clubs (for 
the women) are usually handled on assignment. 
Nonetheless, the editors give each manuscript careful 
consideration and it is conceivable that a free-lance 
writer could get his manuscript placed in one of the 
straight agricultural departments. Rates for this type 
of material run from 11/4 up to 4 cents a word. Then 
there is the general side of the magazine—fiction, 
verse, travel, economics. This really offers the greater 
opportunity for writers without technical agriculture 
background. In fiction, we prefer an admixture of 
love and adventure, appealing to both men and 
women readers. We run but one fiction story a 
month and so must have this dual appeal. We avoid 
stress on crime and sex, and try to keep the theme 
fairly cheerful. We like stories of from 2500 to 4000 
words as singles, and in 8000 words (split into two 
4000-word parts) as installments. We have never 
run more than two-installment stories. We are par- 
ticularly susceptible to short shorts of 1000 words or 
under, for which we pay 5 cents a word. Our regular 
fiction rate is 3 cents a word. In verse, we like to 
keep the length down to four stanzas, the theme not 
too introspective, and the line length brief enough to 


fit into a 13-em type column. We pay 25 cents a line . 


for all types of verse, ranging from children’s rhymes 
to the adult type, and humorous jingles. Our Travel 
Department is pretty well taken care of by one writer, 
but there is always an opportunity to place unusual 
experience material accompanied by good, interesting 
photographs. Most of our general comment articles in 
the economic field are handled by a Washington cor- 
respondent, but there is no reason why a free-lance 
writer, if he has the material for an interesting story, 
cannot place his manuscript. 

Cupples & Leon Company, 470 Fourth Ave., New 
York, juvenile book publishers, write that their ar- 
rangements for 1936 are complete and they will not 
be interested in considering manuscripts until 
September. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 49 E. 33d St., New 
York, write that their boys and girls’ book list for 
1936 is closed. The company is, however, consider- 
ing material for publication in 1937. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


OFFERS 
BOOKS THAT HELP WRITERS 


A Writer Must Have Books to tell him: 


What editors want 

How to write what editors want 
What editorial requirements are 
How to meet them 

How to develop talent and technic 


BOOKS THAT WILL DO THIS ARE: 


THE WRITER’S BOOK, by James Knapp Reeve. 
An indispensable reference book. Contains infor- 
mation covering all matters pertaining to author- 
ship. Price $2.50. 

THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS, by Georges 
Polti. The standard guide for the identification 
of any and every plot. Makes available all mate- 
rial life offers. Price $1.50 

EMOTIONAL VALUES IN FICTION WRITING, 
by James Knapp Reeve. Gives pertinent instruc- 
tions in character drawing and method of handling 
emotional situations with correct examples taken 
from the work of famous authors. Price 50c. 

TWELVE CARDINAL ELEMENTS OF SHORT 
STORY WRITING, by Agnes M. Reeve. A 
compact exposition of twelve important factors 
which, properly handled, make the sort of story 
editors will buy. Price $1.00. 

RHYMES AND METERS. A practical manual of 
verse making. Treats of rhyme, meter, forms. 
Price 75c. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Franklin, Ohio 


Send $1 for 8 months’ subscription, May-December, inclusive; 
or send $2 for a year’s subscription and receive FREE your 
che vice of the following $1 books: (1) SIGNS AND MARKERS, 
(2) VERSE TECHNIQUE SIMPLIFIED, (3) VERSE FORMS 
OLD AND NEW, (4) SECRETS OF SELLING VERSE (1-2-3-4 
include 900 PLACES TO SEND POEMS), (5) THE PRACTICAL 


RHYMER, rhyme dictionary, (6) FIRST AID FOR FICTION- 
LISTS, with market list. For other Specials, Prize Program, 
$100 Cash, ete., send self-addressed, stamped envelope. Specials 
good April and May only. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poet 
(Published Monthly Since May, 1929, 25¢ Copy, $2 a Year) 
702 N. Vernon St. Dalias, Texas 


<8 COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 
COLOR BLATESZINC ETCHINGS 

Zi HINGS 
CURTIS ST. OPPEReréd ZINC HALF-TONES 


Denver, Colo. Posueal Mail Service for Publishers and Authors. 


= 

a POETS BIRTHDAY SPECIALS 
SERVICE PHONE _TABOR 2701 
WSEELEMAN-EHRET | 
| PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 
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The publishing department of the National Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, 1730 Chicago 
Ave., Evanston, Ill., publishes no books, but limits 
its output to leaflets and pamphlets of from 16 to 56 
pages. They include reading and reference material for 
use of teachers, pupils, church workers, study clubs, 
and others. Most of the material is prepared by offi- 
cials of the W. C. T. U. or under their supervision. 
Manuscripts for playlets and booklets should be sent 
to Mrs. Margaret C. Muns, chairman of Publishing 
Committee, adult fiction to the editor of The Union 
Signal, and juvenile fiction to the editor of The 
Young Crusader. Prices paid for material are low. 

Epworth Herald, 740 Rush St., Chicago, is reported 
by a contribotor to be a liberal user of cover photos. 
Their selection is made by T. Otis Noll, 420 Plum 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio, to whom photos should be ad- 
dressed. 

Little Brown & Co., Publishers, 34 Beacon St., 
Boston, write that they are publishing fewer books 
for children than formerly. 

The Young Republican, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, edited by Richard Nowinson, is not in the 
market for any material. 

Esquire, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, it is 
claimed, has more new names on its title page, every 
= than any other magazine in the smooth-paper 

eld. 

The Grape-Vine Telegram, 618 Geyer Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo., apparently has succeeded Utopian Papers. 
It uses short-shorts, articles, essays, and a few poems 
of rural out-of-door and backwoods quality, but does 
not pay for material. 


The Author & Journalist 


The Beaver, published by Hudson’s Bay House, 
Winnipeg, Canada, pays on publication at rates up 
to 114 cents a word for articles up to 2500 words. 
Douglas MacKay, editor, however, writes: “Our edi- 
torial interests are strictly limited to the field of 
travel, exploration, and trade in the Canadian North, 
as well as the current activities and historical back- 
ground of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Articles ful- 
filling these requirements are welcome, but in view 
of the fact that the magazine is issued quarterly, the 
majority of contributions must be rejected or, if ac- 
cepted, sometimes are held for an extended period 
before publication.” 

The American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New York, 
pays $1 for acceptable items accompanied by corro- 
borative proof, for its column, ‘It Takes All Kinds.” 


GREETING CARD DEPARTMENT 
By Doris WILDER 


Birthday and convalescence numbers, either serious 
or humorous (not comics) are always of interest to 
Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. She 
buys for Christmas, and the other seasons, as well as 
for the “Every Day” occasions. Mother is the only 
relative, it would seem, honored by the Copley Craft 
greetings. Miss McNicol might be interested in 
Mother’s Day verses and Valentines at this time. 50 
cents a line. 2 

Fred P. Luetters, editor of Metropolitan Lith. & 
Pub. Co., 167 Bow St., Everett, Mass., has been re- 
viewing sentiments of all types (both general and 
“special’”) for every season and occasion except 
Christmas. 50 cents a line for first-class material. 


Plots by the 
Million ! 


Let DEAL-A-PLOT help you to write better 
stories. 

In infinite variety DEAL-A-PLOT, the sensational 
new plot device, will answer for you such questions as, 
“What shall I write about? What striking characters 
can I bring together in my a: What new setting 
shall I select for my action? at is to be my prob- 
lem? What complications will carry my story for- 
ward? How shall I end it?” 

DEAL-A-PLOT is the simplest and most conven- 
ient mechanical plot-suggesting device on the market 
today. It is a deck of thirty-six cards, ingeniously ar- 
ranged, each containing a different selection of 52 
plot essentials. To use it, you merely shuffle and cut 
the cards. This operation, repeated according to in- 
structions, gives you: 


PLOTS—PLOTS—PLOTS—WITHOUT END 
In A Deck Of Cards! 


STIM PAT 


No Two 
Alike! 


Two or more characters. 

Their descriptions or character traits. 

The setting. 

The plot problem. 

One or more complications. 

The climax—(or several crises and a climax.) 


The result, under the alchemy of the writer’s creative 
imagination, becomes a story plot. 


_Each DEAL-A-PLOT deck is accompanied by full 
directions, in which C. F. Davis, the author, demon- 
strates the use and versatility of the cards by working 
out with their aid three complete story synopses—one 
for a Western Story, one for a Love Story, and one 
for a Gangster Story. 


Prof. Lynn Clerk, of the English department of the University of Southern California, writes: 

Dear A. & J.:—TI have been trying out the Deal-a-Plot with some of my advanced classes and get a 
very good reaction from the students. A number of them have said that they would send to you for decks 
of these interesting cards. I like the idea much better than that of other, and much more expensive, plot- 
building schemes, mainly because this plan mereiy suggests ideas and allows, or compels, the writer to 
use his imagination, if any. We have developed a number of excellent plots from the cards. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid 


SEND YOUR ORDER AT ONCE TO 
DEAL-A-PLOT DEPARTMENT, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


i 
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Fred W. Rust, president of Rust Craft Publishers, 
Inc., 1000 Washington St., Boston, presumably is 
ready for action after his annual vacation at Nassau. 
Rust Craft is “in the market for verses for any season 
or occasion at any time of the year,” but keeps regular 
contributors informed as to particular needs and inter- 
ests as they arise. This is another ‘wide-range’ mar- 
ket, using verse or prose; serious, humorous or comic; 
general, special or relative; ‘‘straight’’ or ‘novelty’; 
adult or juvenile. Inasmuch as the big buying season 
on Christmas material was last fall, it would seem that 
ideas for Valentine’s Day, Easter, Mother’s Day, Fa- 
ther’s Day, Graduation, St. Patrick's Day, and Friend- 
ship Sunday, would be of more interest than holiday 
greeting. The best bet would be really A-1 Everydays, 
especially clever novelties and humorous ideas sugges- 
tive of designs. 50 cents a line, up. 


“No more till May 1,” is the word from Donald D. 
Simonds, editor of the Geo. C. Whitney Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


If you have some short impersonal Christmas verses 
on hand, you might address them at this time to Miss 
Ethel Forsberg, care of R. R. Heywood Co., 263 Ninth 
Ave., New York. 50 cents a line. 


George S. Carrington Co., 2732 Fullerton Ave., 
Chicago, buys prose and verse for Christmas and Val- 
entine’s Day during April and May. Last year the 
company stated that only typewritten verses would be 
considered and that no material would be returned 
unless stamped self-addressed envelope was provided. 
(Most firms make these requirements. Ed.) Four-line 
verses of a general appeal, sincere prose sentiments 
for Christmas, one or two-line Valentine greetings 
incorporating an idea for a design, and prose puns 
were types requested at the last buying season. “Flow- 
ery” verses not wanted. Twenty-five cents a line. A. 
D. Watson, Jr. 


“Still in the market for Valentine and Easters,”’ 
recently wrote Madeline A. Sessions of Paramount 
Line, Inc., 109-119 Summer St., Providence, R. I. 
Standard rates. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Reader's Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y., ‘believing 
that intensely interesting article material lies unex- 
ploited in the hands of hundreds of men and women 
who are not at present contributors to the general 
magazines,” announces a prize contest in which five 
awards of $1000 each will be made to the authors of 
the five submitted articles judged most interesting by 
Reader's Digest standards. For other articles con- 
sidered acceptable for publication, $500 each will be 
paid. The announcement states: “Since the pur- 
pose is to encourage new talent, no one is eligible 
who has already contributed to a national magazine 
of general interest. There are otherwise no restric- 
tions. A special knowledge of some phase of Ameri- 
can life that can be given general importance and 
appeal, on the part of a lawyer,or a chemist, a 
physician or an army officer, a reporter or a business 
man; an illuminating human experience occurring to 
a clergyman, a housewife, a teacher, or a salesman; 
an unusual opportunity to observe life and human 
nature accorded to a nurse, a taxi driver, a politician 
or a mining engineer; the desire to recognize a fine 
accomplishment, though it occur in the smallest ham- 
let—these things may come to any of us. All of 
them and more, if the magic touch is added, can be 
translated into articles of winning quality. Those 
who have been following The Reader's Digest steadily, 
or who will take pains to refer to back issues, will 
have the best opportunity to judge what constitutes 
the kind of article deemed ‘of lasting interest.’ Such 
articles must be concise—no words wasted. They 


| HAVE SOLD TO STUDIOS 
FOR SEVENTEEN YEARS! 


When you select your screen agent, choose 
one who has a record of years of service in 
that particular line—then you can be assured 
that she must secure results for her clients. 


1936 marks my 17th year as an authors’ 
and producers’ representative in Hollywood, 
and | am prepared to take up your material 
personally with Studio Editors. Only through 
such service can you hope to reach this 
lucrative market. 


| sell for new writers as well as estab- 
lished authors. Book length manuscripts 
given special consideration. 


Write today for free copy of my latest 
folder. No copyright or revision scheme! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. B. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM! 
SALES! 


‘“‘Dear Miss Reeve: Received your criticism today. 
Lady, I’m afraid you’re proving yourself indispens- 
able to me! I’m in this writing business in earnest. 
I _ received check this morning for three articles. 
That makes four I’ve sold. Now I must squeeze in 
a love story.”” 1-27-38 A.P.H. Albuquerque, N.M. 


Every day letters come telling of the good results of 
our constructive Criticisms; how they have helped 
writers to turn out salable work. Recent sales have 
been to Atlantic Monthly, Asia, Toronto Star, United 
Feature Syndicate, Christian Advocate, and other good 
publications. Let us help you, too! Send in your 
stories, articles, poems, and find what constructive 
criticism can do for you. 

And remember, we also criticize, revise and market 
Book Manuscripts—juvenile and adult. 


Write for Catalogue 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. J. Franklin, Ohio 


Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


and sent direct to publishers. No time lost. Guaranteed 
work for 40c per thousand. Best 20 lb. bond used. For 
$3.00 I will type your short story manuscript and ship 
it to any editor you name, as a special introductory 
offer. 


ISABEL M. DOUGLAS 
931 West 8th Street Erie, Pennsylvania 


—————ED BODIN’S CORNER 


Ed Bodin has three classes of clients—Pro- 
fessional; Semi-professional; Selected apprentice. 
Unless you have a professional rating with him, 
there is a small charge for reviewing a manu- 
script. This fee goes to Bodin’s five readers 
(former editors) who report in detail on every 
manuscript. Bodin pushes those manuscripts 
which the readers recommend with or without 
revision. 

Every Bodin client can depend on a detailed 
report on a manuscript within one week. And 
Bodin tells you to which markets your manu- 
scripts are submitted. His records are open for 
inspection at any time. 

ED BODIN—Author’s Executive 
151 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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—BRASS * * * * TACKS— 
* * ON MANUSCRIPT HELP! 


By Samuel Bierman. Editorial Director 


RECENT EDITOR OF “POPULAR FICTION,” “BEST 
STORIES,” “NICKEL DETECTIVE,” “NICKEL WEST- 
ERN,”’ ‘“‘TWO-GUN STORIES,” “PIONEER TALES,” etc. 


The New York Manuscript Service offers the professional, 
sympathetic, personal help of two qualified men. 

An experienced editor, who has bought thousands of 
stories for actual publication in his own national maga- 
zines—Detective—Western—Love—Adventure. A professional 
editor, who, for 10 years decided which stories got a check 
or a rejection slip. ‘Keep that in mind. He can help you! 

A professional writer, who has sold hundreds of diversi- 
fied stories—both smooth and pulp—detective, love, western, 
adventure, weird, pseudo-scientific, humorous, etc., to many 
different markets in the last 15 years. He is still selling. 
He can help you. 

These men can help you because they are qualified to do 
so. They bring professional editing and writing experience 
to the job, not mere gaudy, self-laudatory claims. 

We help you with plot, dialog. characterization, motiva- 
tion | and composition. We publish no booklets, no “‘come- 
ons.”’ Therefore, all fees, plus return postage, must accom- 
pany all manuscripts when submitted. Our flat rate is $2 
on any story up to 3,000 words; 50c per 1,000 words (or 
fraction) thereafter, up to 10,000 words; above that, 40c per 
1,000. Commission on sales, 10%. Interviews by appoint- 
ment only. 


Personal Submissions To Ali New York Markets 


NEW YORK MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
507 Fifth Ave. New York City 


FRE MARKETING ADVICE 


. on all mss. taking advantage of our criticism-editorial 
typing service at only 70c a thousand words. See your story 
as it SHOULD LOOK—ready for submission. Find out what's 
wrong. Straight correction typing—30c a thousand words; 
include postage with remittance. 


Edittyping, 1336 N. Ciark, Chicago, IIl. 


Every Author Needs 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


This magazine is a monthly guide for his 
efforts. It contains monthly marketing lists 
and news, carefully chosen experience and 
practical-information articles, and condensed 
and pointed comment. Many people count 
on its departmental information. If you are 
writing regularly, take this magazine regu- 
larly. 

Subscription price, $2 a year; 20c a copy on all newsstands 

THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. AJ 


Springfield, Mass. 


Have You Bought Your Copy 
of this Great Book for Writers? 


THE GRADUATE 
FICTIONEER 


By H. BEDFORD-JONES $1.60 postpaid 
Author & Journalist Book Service 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


WORDS TO WRITERS 25c¢ 


By MABLE HINKHOUSE Post paid 


A 32-page booklet of practical instruction, especially de- 
signed to help the new writer. Detailed instruction on 
manuscript preparation and submission. Chapters on Self 
Expression—What to Write About—The Writer’s Tools— 
Plot essentials, etc. Send a quarter to: 


The Author & Journalist, 1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


The Author & Journalist 


must be accurate in fact and genuine in feeling. They 
must be the product of unusual thought or unusual 
knowledge. They must deal with a subject either 
not treated before, or presented in a fresh light. They 
must have a significance and interest as broad as 
possible. And they must combine these qualities in 
such a way as to produce an article whose value will 
survive long after the month it is printed. Following 
are the conditions of the competition: 

1. Articles should not exceed 3500 words in length, and 
must be typewritten, on one side of the sheet only, 
using paper of the standard size of 8% by 11 inches. 

2. Fiction will not be considered. 

3. Articles must be accompanied by a list of the maga- 
zines, if any, to which the contestant has previously 
contributed. 

4. Excluded from the competion are those having already 
contributed to a national magazine of general interest; 
and members of The Readers Digest staff. The term 
“national magazine of general interest’? does not in- 
clude trade, scientific, religious or professional journals, 
or publications whose circulation is chiefly restricted 
to a specific class, locality, or region. (An official 
list has been prepared; it is appended below—A. & J.) 

5. The judges will be the editors of The Reader’s Digest, 
and their decision will be final. 

6. Manuscripts will not be returned unless accompanied 
by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. They will be 
handled with all reasonable care, but The Reader’s 
Digest cannot assume responsibility for their safety, 
nor can the editors enter into correspondence about 
them. They must be addressed ‘ ‘Contest Editor, The 
Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y.”’ 

7. The competition closes May 1, 1936, No manuscript 
bearing a postmark later than midnight of that day 
will be considered. 

8. The decision of the judges will be announced in the 
September issue. 

The list of “National magazines of general interest’ 
mentioned in above statement of conditions is as fol- 
lows: American Magazine, American Mercury, Atlantic 
Monthly, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, Current History, De- 
lineator, Esquire, Forum & Century, Good Housekeeping, 
Harper's, Harper’s Bazaar, Ladies’ Home Journal, Liberty, 
McCall’s, New Yorker, North American Review, Pictorial 
Review, Redbook Magazine, Review of Reviews and 
World’s Work, Saturday Evening Post, Scribner’s, Vanity 
Fair, Vogue, Woman’s Home Companion. If a writer 
has contributed to any of these, he or she is not eligible 
for the contest. This ruling does not apply to con- 
tributions in the form of letters to readers’ correspondence 
columns. 


The additional note is appended that “Reader's 
Digest has always been and remains essentially a 
reprint publication. Readers are therefore reminded 
that articles not specifically solicited—as in the ex- 
ceptional case of this competition—are seldom if ever 
accepted for publication.” 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York, 
announce their 1936-37 prize novel competition. To 
the author of the best novel, as determined by the 
judges, Harper & Brothers will pay the sum of 
$7500 as follows: $2000 as an outright prize, inde- 
pendent of royalties, payable on the announcement of 
the winner, and $5500 as a minimum guarantee of 
royalties, to be paid six months after publication. 
The conditions: 

1. Any author shall be eligible for the prize who is 
a citizen of the United States and who has not published 
a novel in book form prior to January 1, 1921. 

2. Only manuscripts of unpublished works, submitted 
to Harper & Brothers before February 1, 1937, and ac- 
companied by a statement of the author or his representa- 
tive that the manuscript is submitted in competition for 
the prize, shall be considered. No other entry form is 
needed. 

3. All manuscripts submitted in competition must be 
offered to Harper & Brothers for publication on terms to 
be arranged between the author and publisher. The 
successful work shall be chosen from among those manu- 
scripts accepted by Harper & Brothers for publication 
and the outright prize shall be in addition to and inde- 
pendent of the royalty to be arranged for in the usual 
way. 

4. No manuscript containing less than 30,000 words 
shall be considered as a novel for the purpose of this 
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THE MOST COMPETENT CRITIC IS CHEAPEST 


Business, etc. 


Companion, Scribner's, etc. 


York University teaching professional writers. 


“How I Work With Writers.” 


In the past seventeen years I have helped hundreds of A. & J. readers with their writing. I am ready for you, 
too, if you can afford to pay for help and want to listen to someone who knows his trade. My qualifications are: 


EDITOR: For two years fiction editor of Collier's, former editor of Travel Magazine, Nation's 
WRITER: Author of stories and articles in The Saturday Evening Post, Colliers, Woman's Home 


TEACHER AND CRITIC: For seventeen years instructor of beginning writers who have sold 
to everything from Harper's down. My students have recently sold to Liberty, Harper's Bazaar, 
and Scribner's, and a novel to The Book of the Month Club. Now a member of the faculty of New 


FEES: One manuscript up to 10,000 words, $5.00; $1.00 a thousand above that. Send for my free pamphlet, 


THOMAS 


Canadian Pacific Bldg. 


H. UZZELL 


New York City 


competition, and preference will be given in, general to 
works of full novel length (60,000-100,000 words). 

5. Harper & Brothers shall use all possible care to 
pass promptly on manuscripts submitted for this prize 
and to return within a reasonable time after their sub- 
mission those found unavailable for publication, but they 
shall not be responsible for manuscripts lost or damaged. 

6. The judges of the competition shall be Sinclair 
Lewis, Thornton Wilder, and Louis Bromfield. Their 
decision shall be accepted on all questions of eligibility, 
interpretation or modification of the rules to meet un- 
foreseen circumstances, and their award shall be final. 

7. The award shall be made and publicly announced as 
soon as possible after the close of the competition. Pub- 
lication of the prize novel will follow within sixty to 
ninety days. 

Supplementary information: 

Motion picture, dramatic and serial rights play no 
part in this award. It is the conviction of the judges 
and of Harper’s that this freedom from influences that 
tend to standardize and too greatly hamper an author’s 
individuality in developing a novel is responsible in large 
measure for the selection of seven previous Harper Prize 
Novels of such distinguished literary quality. 

The judges will cast their votes without knowing who 
the authors are (all names are removed from finalists until 
after the prize is awarded); and they reach their decision 
without consultation among themselves or with the pub- 
lishers. 

The Harper Prize Novel is chosen for conspicuous 
merit and the underlying purpose of the award is to give 
prominence and success to a writer whose real quality 
has not hitherto found a wide audience. 

There are no restrictions as to setting or theme. A 
contestant may submit as many manuscripts as he 
chooses. There is no objection to anonymity. The pub- 
lishers will respect any pseudonym which the author may 
select. Material by two or more authors in collaboration 
is eligible, provided the conditions required of the single 
author are applicable to each of the collaborators. It 
has been the general practice to accept for entry all 
manuscripts shown to have been dispatched to the pub- 
lishers on the last day of January. In the event that this 
falls on a Sunday. one day of grace is added. No exten- 
sion of time beyond the closing date can be made for 
the submission of manuscript material. 


vue 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden Citv, N. Y.. and 
Hamish Hamilton, London, have cancelled the inter- 
national aviation book contest the result of which was 
to have been announced on March 1, because no 
manuscript was received which the judges considered 
worthy of the prize. The publishers state that far 
fewer manuscripts were received than contests usuallv 
bring forth, and none complied with the announced 
conditions. ‘Many were of a purely ephemeral char- 
acter and in execution below the standard the judges 
had hoped to find . a few were so technical or 
so dryly historical! as to have been of little interest to 
the general public to whom it was expected that the 
prize book would have had a wide appeal.” It would 
seem that there is still an opportunity to interest the 
publishers in such a book as they hoped to obtain 
through the contest. 


Typing — Revision — Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.”’ 

Careful typing (short stories, articles, plays, books), 30c 
per 1000 words. Prose revision (rearrangement of awkward 
phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, unintentional 
repetition, faulty punctuation and ineffective paragraphing), 
30c per 1000 words. Typing of verse, %c a line. Verse 

criticism, 2c a line. One carbon. 
AGNES C. HOLM 
1711-J Spring Street 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
and Consultants 
Literary Brokers and Advisors to the discriminating writer. 
If you are interested in a worthwhile service that will bring 
in checks instead of rejects, write us for free circular A. No 
obligations, no high pressure. Let us show you the short way 
to print. 


Racine, Wis. 


New York EDITORIAL OFFICE: 
Montreal Box 33, Station E 
Hollywood Cincinnati,Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Books, stories, plays and articles for submission in U. S 
and foreign countries. Personal representation in lead- 
ing literary centers of the world. Write for FREE de- 
tails of UNIFIED SALES PLAN, circular A-436. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
4333 Castello Avenue Chicago, U. S. A. 


FREE GIFT 


Your choice, eraser or 10 sheets carbon paper with your order, 
Heavy, kraft envelopes, 25 9x12 and 25 9%x12%, $1.40; 25 6x9 
and 25 6%x9%, 95c; for two folds of the mss., 50 No, 10 ana 
50 No. 11, $1. Ribbons, 50c. 

Hammermill paper, 8%x11: 500 sheets, light weight, $1.25; 
heavy, $1.60. West of Rockies, add 10%. Samples, 5c. Imme- 
diate shipments, No C. O. D.’s 


SUPPLY STATIONER 


Dept. J, 4415 Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Special: 100 sheets Hammermill, either weight, and 20 enve- 
lopes, any size or combination, $1, 


CATHOLIC WRITER’S MARKET 
GUIDE 


Endorsed by Rev. Edward Lodge Curran, LL.B., Ph.D. 


Markets for articles, stories, poems; 
other useful information. 


“First and only reliable market guide.’’—Catholic Daily 
Tribune. Also favorably reviewed by Cardinal Hayes 
Literature Committee, Commonweal, Sign, and many 
other Catholic periodicals. Get original copyrighted, con- 
scientiously gathered material, not recopied, garbled ver- 
sions. Price, One Dollar. Remit to publisher: 


M. J. HENNESSY 


P. O. Box 109 . Brooklyn, N. Y 


WE CAN HELP You 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn't they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 

Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 


Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, 
John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, 
William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, H. c. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 
55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


TO ANY WRITER 


desiring MSS. Read 
and Criticised. 


by active author, $1 per thousand words 
or part thereof; minimum fee, $5. Only 
short stories and novels. 
ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN 
Reference, Who’s Who in America 
1051 Curtis St. Berkeley, Calif. 


GOOD CRITICISM 


The only bargain in criticism of a story or article in manu- 
script is that which returns to the writer the full value of 
the money invested by him. Criticism cannot always trans- 
mute a leaden story into gold, but it can, and should, point 
the writer to producing better work. For you and | sell 
what we write only when we become practiced in the con- 
seious art of writing what will sell. If this advertisement 
attracts you, please send ior my circulars. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 


Critic—Literary 
oute 1, Hemet, Calif 


TRADE JOURNAL WRITERS 


A fertile field when you KNOW what they want. Criti- 
cism and sales service by, an editor and trade journal 
correspondent of eight years’ backing. Writer of over 1,000 
articles. Rates: $1 per article up to 2,000 words, 25 cents 
for each additional 1,000 (deducted from 15% sales commis- 
sion). Contacts with every live U. S. and foreign market. 


GEORGE APPLEGREN 
Chicago, Ill. 


343 So. Dearborn St. 


The Author & Journalist 


America, 329 W. 108th St., New York, national 
Catholic weekly, announces a “Poem for Our Lady” 
award. For the best poem submitted in the contest, 
by any poet, Catholic or non-Catholic, in North Amer- 
ica, an award of $100 will be paid, and for the second 
best, $50. Each poet is allowed to offer three poems. 
The name and address of contestant should be written 
on an appended page. Poems must be original and 
not previously published. The America Press reserves 
the right to publish any poem submitted and also re- 
serves book rights to any poem accepted. The poem 
must be written in honor of Mary, the Mother of God. 
The length must not exceed fifty lines. Poems must 
be postmarked on or before Sunday, May 31, 1936. 
Address entries to Francis Talbot, S.J., literary editor 
of America, specifying a “Poem for Our Lady.” 

Scientific American, 24 W. 40th St., New York, 
in its April issue announces a $100 prize contest for 
photographs of scientific and allied subjects by 
amateur photographers. The contest covers a period 
of three months. 

The Saturday Review, 25 W. 45th St., New York, 
announces the second John Anisfield Award of $1000 
for the best book published between August 1, 1935, 
and August 1, 1936. Books and nominations for the 
award should be sent to the Anisfield Award Com- 
mittee in care of The Saturday Review. 

The Redwood Monthly, P. O. Box 3293, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., is conducting a short-story contest. Since 
one of the requirements is that a subscription must 
accompany each entry, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
in accordance with its policy of not approving con- 
tests requiring an entrance fee, does not publish 
conditions of the contest. 

The Family Circle, 400 Madison Ave., New York, 
each week awards prizes of $10, $5, and $1 for un- 
usual facts about food and home-making. Ideas must 
be accompanied by notation of source from which re- 
ceived. None returned. Address Food for Thought 
Editor. 

College Verse is published by the College Poetry 
Society of America, Berkeley. Calif. Chapters of this 
society are active in twenty-five leading universities. 
Awards for lyric and narrative poetry and for poems 
with social content are offered monthly and annually. 

The closing date of the contest conducted by 
Joseph J. Keith, 1775 N. Orange, Hollywood, for a 
list of the ten best poetry magazines, as announced 
in our March issue, has been extended to May 15. 


TRADE JOURNAL DEPARTMENT 


EDITED BY JOHN T. BARTLETT 


Furniture Record and Furniture Manufacturer, 200 
N. Division St., Grand Rapids, Mich., have been pur- 
chased by Vincent Edwards & Company, New York, 
and, it is understood, discontinued. These publica- 
tions had been long in arrears to contributors. 

Dry Goods Merchants Trade Journal, 507 W. Tenth 
St.. Des Moines, Iowa, became Dry Goods Journal 
with the February issue. Its sub-title is ‘National 
Publication for Department Stores.’’ 

National Bowlers Journal and Recreational Age, 
formerly at 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, is now 
located at 506 S. Wabash Ave. 

Beautician, 501 Lexington Ave., New York, pays 1 
cent a word on publication for news and 500 word 
features on beauty shop owners and operators. Arthur 
L. Mefford is editor. 

Power Wagon, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
buys very little material, but has the name of holding 
manuscripts submitted “for ever and aye.” A. W. 
Stromberg is editor. 
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COMRADES OF 
KIOWA VALLEY 


LET'S MAKE YOUR WRITING PAY! 


OU ARE anxious to sell or increase sales. You seek practical, honest help from someone who 
through personal contact and constant sales to the markets, knows their current requirements— 
and who is solely interested in establishing you as a regularly selling professional. 


During the first nine weeks of 1936 I’ve sold clients’ stories to eighty-nine different magazines 
including SATURDAY EVENING POST, AMERICAN, ELKS, etc., through the women’s, rural, 
intermediate and specialized ‘‘slicks’’ and the entire range of leading ‘‘pulps.’’ Also placed eighteen 
novels with book publishers, seven of them FIRST NOVELS. 

Upon fifteen years’ such experience, I offer my help with your writing and selling problems, 
I’m interested in selling stories, not criticisms or courses. I’m anxious to develop serious writers 
who will be profitable clients through sales commissions. 

PRACTICAL, HONEST LITERARY HELP 

IF YOU’RE A BEGINNER seriously anxious to make your writing pay, I'll honestly appraise 
your work and recommend your salable scripts to editors requesting such copy. If scripts are 
unsalable, I'll tell you exactly why—and give constructive revision and replot suggestions. If your 
work shows no promise, I’ll give you the unvarnished truth. Until we sell $1,000 worth of your 
manuscripts, there is a nominal charge for my help. This fee is $2.00 on scripts to 2,000 words, 
75c per thousand if longer. Books: 25-40,000 words, $15.00; 41-60,000 words, $20.00; 61-80,000 
words, $22.50; 81-100,000 words, $25.00. COMMISSIONS: 10% on American, 15% on foreign sales. 


Three January Novels 
by Clients—two of them 


First Novels ket letter. 


IF YOU’RE A PROFESSIONAL or a writer who sells 


50% reduction above reading fee rates. 
Send your manuscripts or write for free booklet and mar- 


occasionally, I'll handle your work on straight commission 
| if you’ve sold $1,000 worth of fiction within last year; if AUGUST LENNIGER 
you’ve sold $500.00 worth in last year, you're entitled to Literary Agent 


45 West 45th St. 


New York, N. Y. 


Readers who have had experience with The Model 
Craftsman, 33 W. 42nd St., New York, will be inter- 
ested in the report made by one contributor. Articles 
by this contributor had been published two years or 
more ago, and all efforts to collect had been fruitless. 
Eventually, the contributor “gave up.’ Some time 
later, he received a letter from the subscription depart- 
ment soliciting his subscription. He replied, telling 
what he thought of the organization which had treated 
a contributor so unfairly. A short time later he re- 
ceived a reply from the president, Charles A. Penn. 
He reported that the editor, Mr. Steiri, had treated 
others the same way and that they had no knowledge 
that money was owed for published manuscripts. He 
enclosed a check and apologized for the way the con- 
tributor had been treated. “The former editor is no 
longer with the magazine and Mr. Penn assured me 
that if I care to submit other articles they would be 
glad to receive them and would give me fair treat- 
ment with payment on publication, as is their custom.” 


Petroleum Marketer, for so many years at Houston, 
Texas, will move its editorial office back to Tulsa, 
Okla. (1020 Hunt Building), after April 1. Grady 
Triplett, editor, reports that “things are looking bet- 
ter,” and expects soon to be in the market for the 
longer, high-class article on oil and gasoline merchan- 
dising by service stations. 

The Laundryman, 330 W. 42d St., New York, is a 
small publication, companion to Laundry Age, which 
uses interviews with managers of institutional laun- 
dries on methods and practices that increase efficiency, 
cut losses, make more profit. Fred DeArmond handles 
editorial copy. Payment is made the month of publi- 
cation at fair rates. 

Southern Automotive Journal, 1020 Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga., pays promptly upon publication, at the 
rate of 1 cent a word, for articles on service-station 
operation, garage management and practices, based on 
interviews in the Southern states. 

Battery Man, Terre Haute, Ind., relies mainly upon 
regular staff writers, and one or two regular contribu- 
tors, for its editorial material. Reports have been re- 
ceived that manuscripts sent to this publication are 
held many months. 

American Independent Baker, Produce Exchange 
Bldg., New York, offers no market for editorial fea- 
tures. 

Clubs, 2750 Lakeview Ave., Chicago, has been dis- 
continued. 

Mail addressed to Furniture Merchandising, Char- 
lotte, N. C., is returned unclaimed by the post office. 


Have You Ever Been 
Depressed— 


by the feeling that most literary critics EX- 
PECT to find something WRONG with your 
work? 

Whenever I read a manuscript, I am seeking 
its GOOD points because I know, if there be 
enough of these, it will SELL in spite of 
minor defects. 

Briefly: I am not seeking PERFECT stories; 
but SALABLE stories. 

I have a sales plan which WORKS; the de- 
tails of which are yours for a postal. Address 
either office. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


Manuscript Sales, Exclusively 


15 Park Row, Suite 1230, New York City 
644 West Garfield Blvd., Chicago, IIlinois 


“If It Can Be Sold 1 Can Sell It” 


WRITE STORIES THAT SELL 


Don’t let anyone tell you, ‘““The new writer has no 
chance.”’ Clients of mine—every one a “‘new writer’’— 
have sold to practically all markets, including Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Ladies Home Journal, Pictorial Review, Cosmo- 
politan, the action magazines, detective magazines, etc. 
One sold over $2,000 worth to one group last year. 
Many had novels published and plays produced. One 
had a musical comedy produced. 


My Clients Sell . . Thy. 


I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collaboration— 
Coaching. My own work appears in leading magazines, 
I do for myself what I offer to do for others. If you 
— to break in, or increase your sales, write for 
erms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
119 Marion Bldg. Hollywood, California 
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WHY THE AUTHOR & JOURNAL- 
IST OFFERS CRITICISM SERVICE 


Q UERIES a subscriber, ‘“‘Why is it necessary for me to use A. & J. criticism service? Isn't 
the purpose of the articles, published every month in the magazine, to enable subscribers 
to prepare and sell stories?”’ 

It is true that the editorial columns of The Author & Journalist furnish expert information 
and instruction, and that such is intended to enable readers to write with success. Many do, 
as thousands of grateful letters prove. However, editorial material, necessarily, is not prepared 
for individuals, but for groups of readers. It can tell how to do a certain literary task. It can- 
not, however, check the work of a reader, and show him in what respect he is failing. 

Author & Journalist criticism service is, for many writers, an indispensable supplement to 
general knowledge of writing acquired from textbooks, lectures, and articles on writing. Unques- 
tionably, there exists a large group whose education in writing, carried on through the general 
agencies mentioned, has stopped just short of success. Many of these need only the specific 
* personal service of an expert critic to arrive at sales. 

Creative blindness, or inability to judge one’s own work, is a common affliction of profes- 
sionals; no wonder that it should be the common characteristic of beginners. The A. & J. 
critic, with clear eyes, examines a manuscript the failure of which to gain acceptance baffled 
its writer. Obvious faults, often easily remedied, are discovered. Inconsistencies which may 
have destroyed appeal to editors are exposed. Elements of strength are pointed out. The Prog- 
ress Chart, rating the manuscript for 19 fundamentals, is carefully prepared. 

The best marketing counsel to be had is given; what must be done to the manuscript to 
make it salable; where it should be submitted. Often, the writer is wisely counselled in respect 
to his future work. Finally, every criticism passes for review before Willard E. Hawkins, Editor. 
The small fee charged for this personal service puts the Author & Journalist critics within the 
reach of every reader—$2 for the first 1000 words, 50 cents for each additional thousand to 
10,000; for longer manuscripts, 40 cents per thousand. Criticism fee and return postage should 
accompany manuscripts. 


SEND IN YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TODAY! 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISM SERVICE 


1837 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 


$< 


lf You Wish Sales Service - - - - 


Many readers are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their manu- 
scripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel. For such clients THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 


NALIST Sales Agency is maintained. 


The Agency offers many advantages over the writer’s individual effort. First, it eliminates 
resultless and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Staff 
examines each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the-minute knowl- 
edge of magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not considered 
salable, it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission, $4. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your manuscript 
with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each addi- 


tional 1000 words) and return postage. 


The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, syndicate features or columns, forlorn 
hopes, or material of limited appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. 


Address— 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1837 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 


Send for free leaflet, ‘‘What Editors Want.”’ 


